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Connecticut 


"'Tis  a rough  land  of  earth  and  stone  and  tree, 
where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  oabined  slave; 

Where  thoughts  and  tongues  and  hands  are  bold  and  free. 
And  friends  will  find  a welcome,  foes  a grave; 

And  where  none  kneel,  when  to  Heaven  they  pray. 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way." 


Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
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Chapter  I 

Social  life  of  the  Decade 
1850-1860 

1.  Connecticut  towns 

A consciousness  of  the  appearance  of  their  towns  had 
superseded  the  spirit  of  pioneering  in  the  hearts  of  the  Con- 
necticut people  by  1850.  A village  green,  or  in  some  towns  a 
broad  main  highway  was  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  was  used  by  the  townspeople  as  a place  to  pasture  their 
cows , pigs  and  sheep.  Laws  were  now  passed  in  New  Haven  and 
other  towns  prohibiting  owners  from  pasturing  their  animals  on 
the  common,  or  allowing  them  to  wander  on  the  main  highways. 
Opposition  was  manifested  in  Norfolk  where  the  residents  ob- 
jected to  fencing  the  Green  because  it  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary travel,  and  would  also  take  away  some  of  the  best  cow  pas- 
ture. They  claimed  that  the  privilege  of  using  this  land  was  a 
civil  right  which  they  had  gained  by  the  ^evolution.  Oppositior 
to  change  also  made  itself  known  when  a New  Haven  man  objected 
to  having  the  granite  posts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Green  moved 
far  enough  apart  to  enable  a woman  w ith  a hoop  skirt  to  pass 
through.  Deter  parley  in  The  T'irst  Hook  of  History  said  that 
New  Haven  was  the  handsomest  town  in  New  England.  He  also 
praised  rfaterbury  and  Middletown  for  their  neat  appearance  but 
spoke  of  New  London  disparagingly  for,  considering  the  wealth 
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of  its  inhabitants , the  town  was  unattractive.  Although  Litch- 
field had  many  beautiful  buildings  the  lawns  were  uncut,  and 
the  size  of  the  woodpile  in  the  front  yard  was  still  used  as  an 
index  to  the  financial  status  of  the  occupants.  The  streets 
were  unlighted  at  night  and  the  roads  muddy,  for  their  desire 
for  improvement  did  not  manifest  itself  until  the  eighties. 

Miss  nrederika  nrewer  who  was  driven  around  the  streets  of  Hart- 
ford in  1849  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a poet  of  that  city,  said  that 
Hartford  had  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  affluence,  for 
the  residents  had  been  educated  beyond  the  idea  that  trees  were 
a nuisance  and  should  be  cut  down,  and  were  now  planting  them 
along  the  highways.  Memorial  trees  which  were  planted  for  var- 
ious war  heroes  and  some,  such  as  the  Washington  Him  in  Wethers- 
field, are  still  standing  today.  Him,  buttonwood  and  linden 
trees  were  planted,  as  well  as  such  fruit  trees  as  peach,  apple 
and  plum  all  contributing  toward  the  improvement  of  the  town. 

The  homes,  even  of  the  rich,  showed  an  extreme  simplifica- 
tion of  the  classical  style  of  architecture.  A country  farm 
house  for  a family  of  ample  means  would  cost  only  $2,000  in 
1856,  although  this  price  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  decorating 
with  the  popular  gingerbread  work*  In  the  barn  would  be  a 
spring  wagon  or  covered  carriage  which  was  used  instead  of  the 
saddle  and  pillion  when  going  to  church*  Travelling  by  private 
ooaches  was  unpopular  for  it  savoured  of  aristocracy.  A work- 
man’s cottage  could  be  built  for  between  $300  and  $500.  1 The 

1. Mrs. Sidney  Mitchell. Social  Life  and  uustoms  in  Osborn. History 
of  uonneotic  ut . vo 1. 5, pp. 327-330. 
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furniture  followed  the  classical  idea  so  both  the  houses  and 
furnishings  showed  a conservative  trend. 

2.  Life  of  the  people 
a.  customs 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  this  period  was  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  their  homes.  The  hoop  was  introduced  in  the 
Fifties  by  JUmpress  Eugenie,  and  fashion  magazines  advertised 
the  "new  invisible  wnpress  train". ^ crinoline  was  used  for 
stiffening  the  long  dresses  and  tight  bodices.  When  short 
dresses  were  advertised  later  it  merely  meant  that  the  skirts 
had  been  shortened  so  they  no  longer  touched  the  ground.  These 
dresses  were  equally  ornamented  with  trimmings  of  loops  and 
ruffles.  Grodey*  s fashion  Magazine  informed  readers  that  small 
hoops  were  now  fashionable  for  dancing.  Short  ball  dresses  were 
also  recommended,  and  though  they  vrere  not  so  elegant,  they  were 
more  sensible  than  the  "trains".  There  was  little  class  dis- 
tinction in  dress  although  the  factory  girls  tried  to  "outloop" 
all  others,  and  the  "hired  help"  tried  to  dress  as  well  as  the 
ladies. 

Hats  were  admitted  to  be  prettier  than  bonnets  but  were 

c 

considered  proper  for  children  only.  As  late  as  1873  a record 
showed  that  the  women  in  a church  choir  removed  their  bonnets 

1. Mrs.  Mitchell . social  Life  and  Customs  in  usborn. History  of 

Connecticut, vo 1.5. p.327 

2.  Ibid,  p .328 
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when  they  sang.  A family  in  Saybrook  with  seven  daughters  at- 
tempted to  set  the  fashion  with  their  large  broad -brimmed  felt 
hatE,  but  a young  gentleman  said,  "But  I question  if  this  be, 
after  all,  the  style  in  which  a young  man  sees  a young  lady  with 
most  danger  to  his  peace".  ^ 

There  was  also  a radical  change  in  men's  dress.  An  advo- 
cate of  the  departed  styles  said  that  the  present  dress  lacked 
dignity,  and  that  a man  inside  of  a plain  black  coat  might  be 
as  good  a man  as  if  he  wore  white  topped  boots  and  breeches, 
but  he  would  not  be  respected  as  much.  He  now  became  one  of  the 
multitude  rather  than  one  apart  from  the  multitude. 

Naming  fashions  and  articles  after  public  characters  of  the 
day  became  popular,  resides  impress  Eugenie,  there  was  jenny 
Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale  who  had  been  introduced  by  n.  T. 
Barnum.  Then  followed  the  jenny  Lind  ear-rings,  hair  glass, 

writing  paper  and  even  “seegars".  Thin  stockings  were  popular 

c 

then,  and  the  papers  advertised  "transparent  thread  hosiery  - 
very  beautiful".  Thus  the  popularity  of  jenny  Lind  and  impress 
Euganie  was  proven. 

b.  Holidays 

Jj'or  amusement  the  Connecticut  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  celebrated  Training  nay,  Election  nay,  fourth  of  July, 

1. Mrs .Mitchell. social  Life  and  customs  in  Osborn. History  of 

Connecticut ,vol.5,p.313 

2.  Hartford  courant.  August  15,1851. 
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Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  as  the  holidays  of  the  year.  voting 
was  in  April  and  on  election  Day  in  Kay, the  Legislature  assem- 
bled and  the  governor  took  office.  It  was  cause  for  a great 
celebration  and  military  display,  un  Training  Day  all  able- 
bodied  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  appeared  with  arms 
for  military  drill.1  xhis  practice  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Train-band  of  the  early  Parade  Days  when  each  member  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  arms  in  a serviceable  state,  and  to  keep  on 
hand  two  pounds  of  powder  and  twenty  bullets,  won- appearance 
on  parade  Day  was  punished  by  a fine  of  five  shillings;  de- 
fault of  arms,  one  shilling;  lack  of  powder  or  bullets,  ten 
shillings.  ±>ut  by  1850  men  began  to  tire  of  the  practice,  and 
like  dueling  it  went  out  of  existence  largely  because  of  ridi- 
cule. Men  hid  from  the  messenger  who  came  to  summon  them  to 
appear  and  no  search  was  made  for  them.  Finally  the  day  ceased 
to  be  observed.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  irregularly 
by  noise,  orations  and  picnics,  revolutionary  soldiers  were 
honored  until  1851  when  there  were  few  in  wew  Haven  who  were 
able  to  ride  in  a barouche.  Dy  1860  the  governors  of  thirty- 
two  states  issued  proclamations  each  year  making  Thanksgiving 
a holiday.  For  twelve  years  Codey' s editor  had  waged  a cam- 
paign to  make  it  a national  holiday.  Christmas  was  more  popu- 
lar, although  the  Furitons  were  opposed  to  such  an  observance 
of  a religious  holiday.  Codey1 s Magazine  in  1860  had  a picture 
of  a lighted  Christmas  tree  covered  with  toys.  The  father  and 

1.  Osborn. History  of  Connecticut,  vol. 5, p.311-313 
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mother  were  near,  also  the  becapped  grandmother  and  the  panta- 
letted  children.  Litchfield  church  in  1859  was  the  first  one  to 
be  decorated  for  Christmas.  These  five  days  constituted  the 
regular  holidays  of  the  Connecticut  people  of  1850. 

An  additional  holiday  was  granted  in  Hartford  on  August  El, 
1856  when  the  famous  charter  Oak  Tree  fell.^  This  tree  was  for- 
merly known  as  "Tribe  reace  Tree",  and  when  Hartford  was  sold 
by  the  Indians  to  the  Hooker  company,  the  settlers  promised  not 
to  cut  it  down.  The  Indians  planted  corn  by  it,  for  "when  its 
leaves  are  the  size  of  mouse's  ears  then  it  is  time  to  put  the 
seed  in  the  ground".  The  tree  stood  until  the  night  of  August 
21,  W'hen  during  a storm  the  wind  twisted  and  broke  the  hollow 
trunk  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wood  was  preserved  and 
souvenirs  made  from  it  - chairs,  tables,  boxes,  picture  frames 
and  wooden  nutmegs.  One  section  of  the  trunk  is  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Mark  Twain  said  he  had  seen 
pieces  of  it  made  into  a walking  stick,  a dog  collar,  needle 
case,  three-legged  stool,  boot  jack,  dinner  table,  ten-pin 
alley,  tooth  picks,  and  enough  charter  Oak  to  build  a plank 
road  from  Hartford  to  salt  Lake  city."  The  day  the  tree  fell 
Colt's  Armory  Hand  played  dirges  for  two  hours  at  noontime.  At 
sundown  all  the  bells  in  the  city  were  tolled.  A few  years 
later  charter  uak  Avenue  was  constructed  over  the  site,  the  re- 
maining roots  were  dug  up, and  a simple  slab  was  placed  in  the 

1. Caroline  C .Uewton. unco  Upon  a Time  in  Connect icut. p . 1. 
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retaining  wall  of  the  Avenue. 

c. Amusements 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  of  zhe  period  the  other  amuse- 
ments ranged  from  teas  to  barnum' s Circus.  A typical  tea  of 
this  period  would  be  one  at  Mrs.  Sigourney's  with  herself  and 
a young  admirer.^  The  first  course  consisted  of  creamed  oysters 
from  a silver  tureen,  the  second  course  was  baked  beans  with 
pickles,  sauce,  brown  bread  and  white  cake,  and  the  third  course 
consisted  of  quince  cake,  raised  cake  and  tiny  caraway  cookies. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  commented  upon  the  fact  that  she  preserved  the 
old-fashioned  custom  of  serving  beans  on  Saturday  evening. 

During  this  period  debating  and  lyceums  as  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  superseded  by  Shakespearean  readings  and  illus- 
trated travel  lectures,  school  exhibitions  often  lasted  from 
eight  until  two  in  the  morning  and  would  often  include  an  origi- 
nal drama  written  by  the  minister.  An  entertainment  which  was 
greatly  advertised  in  Hartford  in  1850  was  "Hannington1 s Dior- 
ama of  the  creation  and  Deluge”.  It  was  advertised  as  both 
popular  and  moral,  and  the  price  was  twelve  and  one-half  cents. 
Clergymen  were  to  be  admitted  free.  At  this  time  P.T.barnum  a 
native  of  bethel,  Connecticut,  was  also  entertaining  the  people 
with  his  "greatest  show  on  earth". 

1. Hartford  Courant.  May  22,1935. 


2. Mrs. Sidney  K.  Mitchell. Social  Life  aid  CustomB . p.305 
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Dancing  became  popular  and  included  the  Quadrille,  Waltz, 
Polka  and  Galop.  Those  v.ho  disapproved  of  dancing  could  bowl, 
play  checkers,  backgammon  or  charades.1 

Outdoor  amusements  were  also  becoming  popular.  Girls  began 
to  play  croquet,  skate  and  go  horseback  riding.  Archery  con- 
tests were  held  and  canoeing  and  lawn  tennis  had  just  "come 
in".  American  boys  began  to  organize  sports  in  the  fifties  to 
take  the  place  of  the  town  and  gown  riots,  and  gate  stealings. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  baseball  was  played  at  Harvard 
in  1829  but  the  game  was  evidently  not  well  organized.  The 
first  indications  of  foot-ball  consisted  of  the  indiscriminate 
kicking  of  an  inflated  pigs  bladder.  This  was  often  indulged  in 
after  a big  Thanksgiving  dinner,  until  in  the  fifties  some 
rules  were  formulated  and  used  when  the  preshmen  and  Sophomores 
met  at  college,  por  many  years  it  still  continued  to  be  more 
like  a rush  than  a game.  In  1862  on  the  third  of  August,  Yale 
rowed  against  Harvard  on  Lake  'Winnipesaukee  in  a regatta  which 
was  financed  largely  by  the  railroads,  it  consisted  of  a two 
mile  straightaway  in  eight  oared  barges  with  cox-swains.  Har- 
vard won  by  five  seconds.  These  few  instances  constituted  the 
sports  of  the  decade. 

This  decade  was  also  a period  when  people  began  to  travel 
for  pleasure,  excursions  to  Coney  Island  became  popular  and 
many  local  resorts  for  "parties  of  pleasure"  were  developed. 
Monte  Video  or  Wadworth's  Tower,  near  Hartford,  was  widely  ad- 

1*  Mrs .Mitchell, hoc lal  Life  and  Customs,  p.292. 
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vertised.  Shore  hotels  offered  bathing,  fishing  and  ten-pins 
for  entertainment,  and  food  "which  will  be  served  in  a manner 
not  to  be  beaten".  People  had  just  learned  the  pleasure  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  travel  both  here  and  abroad. 

In  the  fifties  little  attention  was  paid  to  amusing  chil- 
dren and  the  few  toys  there  were  were  simple,  aver  books  for 
children  were  few,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  decade 
that  the  need  for  children’s  books  was  filled.  Peter  Parley 
who  disliked  Mother  Goose  and  that  type  of  reading,  wrote  an 
amazing  number  of  books  for  children. 

The  Connecticut  parks  of  1850  furnished  another  form  of 
amusement.  In  November  1853  a committee  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  reported  in  favor  of  a public  perk  for  Hartford."1 2  The 
plan  was  developed  by  reverend  Horace  Hushnell  assisted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  pavid  nobineon,  James  L.  Howard,  chauncey 
Howard,  James  Dolton,  william  L.  Wright,  hdwin  Merritt  and  John 
W.  Danforth.  They  estimated  that  the  land  which  they  wanted 
would  cost  about  $115,000.  The  popular  vote  of  the  city  was 
cast  in  1854  and  Hushnell  Park  was  created.  Another  Hartford 
Park  was  established  during  this  decade  on  the  land  of  Charles 

p 

P.  Pond.  He  was  a wealthy  and  prominent  resident  of  the  city 
whose  country  farm  was  located  on  the  Prospect  Hill  Hoad  at  the 
western  terminus  of  Asylum  Avenue.  He  and  his  son  built  a fine 

1.  Connecticut  Quarterly  1895-1896,  vol.l,p*69 

2.  William  H.Hall  - west  Hartf or d .p. 192 
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residence  and  at  the  father’s  death  the  home  with  ninety  acres 
of  land  and  a huge  sum  of  money  passed  to  the  city  to  "be  used 
as  a park.  It  was  to  "be  called  Elizabeth  in  memory  of  his  wife 
whose  death  preceded  his. 

Meriden  was  not  without  its  progress  in  parks.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cadwell  of  Hanover  built  a road  from  the  Waterbury  turnpike  to 
the  summit  of  the  peak  of  Meriden  Mountain.  The  Connecticut 
Whig  a weekly  newspaper  said  that  the  "Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden” 
and  especially  ’’West  Peak"  would  be  familiar  household  words 
and  this  resort  would  be  superior  to  any  inland  town  in  Hew 
England.1  A house  equipped  with  a powerful  telescope  was  erect- 
ed at  the  peak  of  the  mountain.  This  telescope  which  was 
mounted  on  a revolving  pedestal  was  manufactured  in  Hew  York  for 
$800.  Meriden  and  Hartford  had  thus  started  their  park  develop- 
ment during  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860. 


1.0. Bancroft  Gillespie,  A Century  of  Meriden,  p.379. 
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Chapter  II 
.Education 

1*  Secular  education 

The  public  schools  of  Connecticut  v/ere  supported  by  both 
state  and  local  taxation.  In  1851  a school  tax  of  $1.50  was 
levied  for  each  child,  and  decreased  to  $1.40  in  1852,  and  to 
$1.25  in  1856, 1 2 In  1854  the  towns  were  required  to  raise  an- 
nually, for  the  support  of  their  schools,  a sum  equal  to  one 
cent  on  each  dollar  of  their  grand  lists.  This  tax  was  distri- 
buted among  the  different  school  societies  in  each  town  or  city 
until  1856  when  these  societies  were  abolished,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  was  restored  to  the  towns.  This  management  in- 
cluded the  care  of  funds,  the  formation  of  school  districts, 
and  the  appointment  of  school  committees.  The  law  was  changed 
in  1860  so  that  a school  tax  of  three-tenths  of  a mill  on  a 
dol3ar  was  levied  upon  all  taxable  property.  Hartford  incorpor- 
ated the  District  school  System  during  this  time  and  each  dis- 
trict in  the  city  was  governed  by  its  individual  school  commit- 
tee, although  all  districts  were  subject  to  the  city  superinten- 
dent. 

1.  Charles  L.  Ames  ..Education  in  Osborn. History  of  Connecticut. 

p. 182. 

2.  Orwin  s.Qriff in. The  evolution  of  the  Connecticut  state  School 

System. p. 81 
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a.  Grammar  schools 

Through  the  work  of  its  great  leaders  Connecticut  made 
much  progress  in  the  development  of  education.  One  of  its  lead- 
ing educators  was  henry  Harnard  who  won  international  fame 
through  his  scholarly  works  and  public  speeches.  In  1855  he  was 
Principal  of  the  hew  Britain  normal  school  and  also  state  super- 
intendent of  education.  His  reports  to  the  state  legislature 
and  his  published  works  in  educational  magazines  were  (deserving 
of  praise.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the  American  Journal 
of  .Education  which  comprised  thirty-one  volumes.  It  was  also 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
was  established  in  1843^.  i>r.  sarnard's  name  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing linked  with  that  of  Horace  Mann. 

2 

Of  its  educator  Jesse  ulney,  union  can  be  proud.  He  was 
a teacher  who  believed  in  teaching  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab-  , 
stract,  and  thus  overthrowing  the  pedagogy  of  the  period.  In- 
stead of  teaching  the  solar  system  as  an  initial  point,  he 
started  with  the  pupil's  own  continent  and  even  his  town.  This 
new  method  was  embodied  in  Olney's  geography  which  was  surpassed 
in  popularity  only  by  Webster's  spelling  nook,  because  of  the 
success  of  this  book  Mr.  Olney  gave  up  teaching  for  writing  and 
produced  The  school  Header.  The  national  Preceptor.  The  Hasy 
Header  and  psalms  of  Life. 

1.  Charles  L.  Ames. History  of  education,  p.229. 

2.  Law-son,  The  History  of  union. Connecticut,  pp. 244-248. 
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.Both  Dr.  .Barnard  and  Mr.  Olney  contributed  much  towards  the 
development  of  the  grammar  school  system. 


b.  high  Schools 

Several  public  High  schools  were  established  in  Connecticut 
during  this  decade.  The  Hartford  public  High  school  was  for- 
mally opened  in  December  18471  with  J.D.Giddings  as  Principal. 
The  first  building  which  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and 
Asylum  Streets  was  a three  story  brick  structure,  seventy  feet 
long  and  forty  feet  wide.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  com- 
pletely furnished  was  $15,U0U.  This  building  was  occupied 
until  187u  when  the  lot  alone  sold  for  $61,51)0.  There  were 
four  principals  during  its  first  three  years  tthen  Mr.  t.W.t. 
Curtis  took  the  position  and  occupied  it  for  ten  years,  in  1853 
174  registered  and  three  courses  were  offered  , a four  year 
Classical  course,  a two  year  partial  course  where  bookkeeping 
and  penmanship  were  substituted  for  ceometry,  and  a four  year 
English  course.  The  classical  course  was  primarily  for  college 
preparatory  students  and  the  Hopkins  crammar  school  was  used 
to  support  this  department.  If  students  wanted  prench,  they 
were  required  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a teacher.  The  partial 
Course  was  for  those  whose  time  for  education  was  short,  but  who 
could  thus  receive  an  elementary  course  to  fit  them  for  business 
The  English  course  gave  a thorough  practical  training  for  either 


1. school  publishing  company  of  Hartford. public  schools  of  Hart- 
ford, p.61 

3.Urwin  s.crlff in. The  evolution  of  the  Connecticut  state  school 

System. -p.82 
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a boy  or  a girl. 

The  Middletown  nigh  school  was  in  existence  '^in  1847,  the 
New  nr i tain  nigh  school  was  established  in  185u,  and  one  at  New 
Haven  in  1859. 

various  academies  were  organized  throughout  Connecticut, 
marker  Academy  was  founded  at  woodbury  in  1851,  and  uuilford 
institute  in  1854.  Academies  had  previously  been  established 
at  Stratford,  flilton,  ^oshen,  Durham,  Madison,  Greenwich,  al- 
dington, naddam  and  at  many  other  places.  They  flourished  from 
1770  until  1854,  but  now'  have  all  been  discontinued  except  Nor- 
wich Tree  Academy  and  Woodstock  academy  which  are  used  as  the 
rublic  nigh  Schools  of  the  towns. 

The  average  salary  for  women  teachers  in  I860  was  $16.50 
per  month  including  board  and  room,  and  the  average  salary  for 

men  teachers  in  1860  was  $30.05  per  month  including  board  and 

2 

room.  "Boarding  round"  was  popular  during  this  period. 

c.  Private  Schools 

Many  of  the  private  schools  existing  today  were  established 
in  Connecticut  between  1850  and  1860.  Select  schools  were 

3 

started  in  Union,  Connecticut  in  1850.  David  Corbin  and  Ossian 
T. Crawford  visited  families  in  the  town  to  ascertain  the  number 

1. Osborn. History  of  Connecticut .vol. 5.  p.81 

2.  Charles  l.Ames,  Education,  pp. 193, 194. 

3.  Laws on.  The  History  of  Union.  Connecticut,  pp. 244-248. 
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of  possible  scholars  for  a school  of  higher  grade.  They  found 
the  number  sufficient  to  warrant  opening  such  a school,  and 
Luther  White  was  selected  as  the  first  teacher.  Every  few 
years  other  teachers  were  appointed,  some  took  an  interest  in 
the  students  and  others  did  not,  until  by  1882  the  select  school 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  students  of  Union  attended  the  Hitch- 
cock Free  Academy  at  urimfield.  An  educator  from  Union  who  won 
renown  was  Charles  Hammond.  He  was  a graduate  of  Yale  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  under  nr.  Nathaniel  Taylor  who  was 
a leading  New  England  theologian.  Mr.  Hammond  was  licensed  to 
preach,  but  while  waiting  for  a call,  he  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  Monson  Academy.  He  decided  to  remain  in  the  field  of 
teaching  as  his  life  work,  and  under  his  preceptorship  the  school 
improved  greatly. 

Other  private  schools  which  were  in  existence  during  this 
decade  were  the  Gunnery  School  at  Washington,  Miss  Porter* s at 
Farmington,  Greenwich  Academy  at  Greenwich,  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  at  New  Haven,  Hayward  School  at  Stamford,  the  Suffield 
School  at  Suffield  and  Norwich  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut . 1 2 

d.  Chinese  Education 

It  was  Mr.  Hammond  at  Monson  Academy  who  became  the  educa- 
tor of  the  first  Chinese  and  the  first  Japanese  students  ever 

p 

sent  to  America.  Yung  Wing  was  brought  here  from  China  by 


1.  Porter  Sargent,  A Handbook  of  private  Schools,  pp. 201-232 

2.  Lawson,  The  History  of  Union.  Connecticut,  p.7. 
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Reverend  Samuel  K.  Brown  an  American  missionary  who  enrolled 
him  at  Monson  Academy,  and  later  at  Yale  where  he  graduated  in 
1854.  He  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  Chinese  students 
who  have  since  graduated  from  that  university.  Mr.  Wing  later 
returned  to  china  where  he  occupied  positions  of  rank  until  1873 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a group  of  thirty 
young  Chinese  men  to  be  educated  in  our  schools.  Yung  Wing 
later  established  a school  for  Chinese  in  a building  on  Collins 
Street  in  Hartford.1  He  was  also  sent  as  a representative  to 
Washington  from  the  Chinese  Government.  He  said,  ”1  found  in 
Mr.  Hammond  a strong  friend  from  f irst  to  last.  His  taste  for 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  nature  and  literature  was 
highly  cultivated,  and  he  was  peculiarly  gifted  to  inspire  his 
pupils  with  noble  aspirations  and  to  instill  into  them  a love 
of  truth.”2 

e.  Negro  Education 

The  negro  students  did  not  fare  so  well  as  the  Chinese? 
for  in  the  fifties  the  law  was  still  in  effect  where  it  was 
made  penal  to  establish  schools  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  in- 
struction of  negroes  from  other  states.  The  agitation  was  in- 
tense in  the  great  controversies  which  preceded  the  Civil  War.4 

1. William  H. Hall. West  Hartford.  p.£41 
£. Lawson,  The  History  of  Union. Connec tiout . p.7 
3*Elias  B. Sanford,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p.£53 
4,Elias  B. Sanford,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p.£53 
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f.  Normal  Schools 

Only  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  which  was  founded  in 
1849  and  opened  May  3,  18501  under  the  principalship  of  Dr. 
Barnard  was  in  existence  during  this  period. 

g.  Higher  Education 

Connecticut  was  not  without  its  great  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  On  July  31,  1850  fifty  young  men  registered  as 
Freshmen  at  Yale  College.^  Theodore  floolsey  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  in  1846  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1871. 

He  had  been  the  Professor  of  Creek  for  fifteen  years  previous  to 
his  accepting  the  Presidency,  and  was  knowrn  both  here  and  abroad 
as  a great  thinker  and  scholar.  Other  distinguished  Professors 
were  added  to  the  faculty  and  great  progress  was  made  in  both 
the  range  a,nd  quality  of  instruction.  In  185£  the  Yale  School 
of  Engineering  was  established,  and  in  1854  with  its  union  with 
the  school  of  Chemistry,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Yale  Scien- 
tific School.  It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  another 
Connecticut  man.  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  that  this  school 
was  founded.  He  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut  and  after 
graduating  from  Yale  was  appointed  Professor  of  chemistry  at 
his  college.  In  1840  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists" .which  has 

1. Charles  L.  Ames,  Education.  p.£05. 

£. Hartford  courant.  Augustl,1850 
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since  grown  into  the  "American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science".  He  also  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
in  addition  to  writing  several  hooks.  A bronze  statue  has  been 
erected  on  the  college  grounds  in  his  memory.  John  C.  Calhoun 
said  he  had  seen  the  time  when  the  natives  of  Connecticut , plus 
all  the  Yale  graduates,  Just  lacked  five  of  a majority  in  the 
Federal  legislature.1 

Trinity  College  which  had  been  called  Washington  College 
until  1845,  was  in  existence  during  this  decade.  John  Williams 
the  first  alumnus  of  the  college  served  as  its  fourth  President 
from  1848  to  1853  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Haynes  Coodwin 
from  1853  to  1860.  Bishop  Doane  a curate  of  Hartford  and  Pro- 
fessor at  Trinity  is  remembered  for  his  composition  "Softly 

c 

now  the  light  of  day."  commencement  exercises  were  then  held 
the  last  day  of  July  and  in  1848  the  Courant  said  the  exercises 
were  of  a higher  type  than  usual,  for  Trinity  was  celebrating 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  "the  prospects  of  the  institu- 
tions were  never  more  flattering  than  at  present". 

Wesleyan  College  elected  Dr.  Smith  to  its  Presidency  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  President  Olin  in  1851.  With  Dr.  Smith's 
Presidency  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  was  raised  and  the 
administration  strengthened.  Dr.  smith  resigned  in  1857  and 
was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Cummings  an  alumnus,  whose  administra- 
tion extended  to  1875.  A library  building  to  hold  100,000 

1.  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.3,  p.334. 

£.  Willis  Twitchell,  Hartford  in  History,  p.148 
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volumes  and  costing  $40,000  was  given  "by  Isaac  Hich  of  Boston. 

The  Boarding  Hall  was  remodeled  into  an  observatory,  and  later 
the  Memorial  Chapel  costing  $60,000  was  erected  in  memory  of 
the  students  and  alumni  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science  was  also  built.  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  November  10,  1851  the  editor  stated  that 
he  had  received  a neatly  printed  catalogue  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity of  Middletown.  He  said  it  contained  both  the  alumni  names 
and  a catalogue  for  the  year  listing  117  students,  including 
£4  Seniors,  24  Juniors,  41  Sophomores,  and  £8  freshman. 

h.  Music  Schools 

The  first  music  school  in  this  country  was  founded  at  Salem, 
Connecticut  in  1835  under  the  name  of  Music  vale  Seminary.  It 
continued  its  instruction  for  forty  years  and  pupils  came  from 
such  widely  remote  parts  as  the  Carolines,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 

Nova  Scotia  and  the  West  Indies.  The  student  body  which  grew  to 
an  average  of  eighty  a year  were  taught  voice  culture,  organ, 
harp,  guitar  and  piano  and  Mr.  Orramel  Whittlesey's  methods  of 
instruction  were  probably  passed  on  to  many  music  teachers  of 
today.  The  Connecticut  state  board  of  education  authorized  him 
to  give  a normal  degree  to  successful  students,  so  Music  vale 
became  the  only  music  school  in  the  United  states  to  award  a 
degree.  Governor  Henry  Button  in  1854  said  "That  he  felt  proud 
that  Connecticut  oould  boast  of  so  fine  an  institution  as  Music 
Vale  Seminary. 

1.  Tercentenary  commission  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  Music 
=====___ __  Vale  Seminary,  pp.1-10. 
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2.  Sacred  education 
a.  Customs 

.During  this  decade  the  character  of  Connecticut  was  avowed- 
ly religious.1  Church  bells  were  solemnly  tolled  for  a death; 
nine  for  a man,  seven  for  a woman,  five  for  a boy  and  three  for 
a girl.  Sleigh  bells  both  bass  and  tenor  Jingled  all  week,  but 
no  sleigh  bells  were  used  on  Sunday.  The  parson  was  supported 
by  annual  donation  parties  where  the  parishioners  brought  all 

kinds  of  good  things  to  the  parsonage,  then  stayed  for  a social 

2 

time  and  a feast  where  they  consumed  most  of  them.  Up  to  1856 
the  Sabbath  laws  would  not  permit  the  impounding  of  cattle  found 
trespassing  on  that  day,  but  after  that  a laxity  in  Sabbath 
strictness  developed  and  haywards  were  permitted  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  their  office  on  Sunday,  and  prevent  the  cattle  from 
damaging  the  hedges.  During  this  decade  revivals  were  common. 
They  increased  the  ehuroh  membership  besides  stimulating  the 
mid-week  Prayer  Meetings  and  the  Young  People's  and  Women's 
Societies. 

b.  Early  Churches 

In  1850  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Tariffville  with 
thirty-five  communicants,  and  Thompsonville  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  c ommunicants , were  admitted  to  the  presbytery  of 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  *ol.3,p.339. 

2.  Two  Centuries  of  Hew  Milford  Connecticut  prepared  by  Bi-Cen- 

tennial Committee,  p.222. 

3.  Daniel  L.  Phillips,  History  of  Or isv.old  .p . 198  . _____ 
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Connecticut.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Methodist 

Churches  in  Connecticut  at  this  time,  and  the  next  year  the 

.First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartford  was  started  in  the  room 

occupied  by  Gilman's  Saloon  on  the  third  story  of  a building 

on  Main  and  Grove  Streets.1  Seventy  people  gathered  and  the 

church  was  formally  organized  with  a membership  of  thirty-four. 

The  saptist  Church  had  a great  revival  year  with  two  thousand 

and  sixty-seven  baptisms  in  1858. 

Mother  Ann* s Children  or  the  Shakers  settled  at  Hnfield, 

Connecticut  in  the  fifties  with  blder  Omar  pease  as  their 
2 

leader.  He  built  a large  dwelling  house  and  a stock  barn 
which  was  up-to-date  and  considered  a marvel  for  convenience. 
Mr.  Pease  was  interested  in  horticulture  and  sowed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  to  trees,  thus  making  it  the  most  cele- 
brated forest  in  Connecticut,  besides  a horticulturist  he  was 
somewhat  of  an  engineer,  for  he  changed  the  grade  of  the  public 
highway  of  his  community.  In  185£  a company  of  Shakers  came 
from  England  to  ^oin  the  nnfield  colony  and  among  them  was 
Sister  Elizabeth  Copley  with  six  little  children  who  all  grew 
up  to  be  Shakers.  The  Lyman  .Family  and  the  South  Family  were 
also  leaders  in  the  settlement,  and  sometimes  one  shaker  woman 
would  bring  up  fifty  children,  some  stayed  after  the  legal  age 
and  others  left  before.  The  Golden  Kule  was  their  model  and 
their  charity  was  unostentatious.  At  last  the  whole  settlement 

1.  John  C. Goddard,  The  Protestant  church  of  Connecticut,  p.381  . 
2*  Connecticut  Quarterly  1895-1896,  vol.3,p.471  . 
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was  laid  to  rest  in  their  cemetery  with  their  marble  slabs  fac- 
ing the  golden  sunset,  telling  the  world  their  race  had  been 
run. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  .Bishop  O'Reilly  assumed  control  of 

the  Diocese  of  Hartford  in  1850. 1 As  there  was  a lack  of 

trained  priests  in  Connecticut,  the  Dishop  went  to  All  Hallows 

College  in  Dublin  and  persuaded  several  students  to  come  here, 

so  that  in  1856  Connecticut  had  twenty-seven  churches  and 

twenty-six  priests.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party 

was  prevalent  and  it  was  they  who  destroyed  the  old  Holy  Trinity 

Church  in  Hartford  after  they  had  first  sawed  off  the  golden 

2 

cross.  The  Know-Nothings  dominated  the  Legislature  and  in  1855 
succeeded  in  passing  the  law  disbanding  as  a part  of  the  army 
all  Irish  volunteer  companies.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Know- 
Nothings  was  not  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  Connecti- 
cut people  although  Governor  Minor  sanctioned  this  law.  Gover- 
nor Buckingham  later  had  the  law  repealed. 

c.  Sunday  Schools 

Along  with  schools  for  secular  education,  Sunday  schools 

developed.  They  were  organized  in  Connecticut  from  1817  to 

1825,  and  by  1858  there  were  six  hundred  Sunday  schools  in  the 

state  with  over  sixty-five  thousand  pupils,  and  nine  thousand 

teachers.3  The  sessions  of  Sunday  School  were  held  during  the 

spring  and  summer,  but  the  session  in  Bristol  was  held  for  only 

l.'ihomas  s.Duggen.The  catholic  church  in  Connecticut,  p.504. 

2. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.3,p.504  . 

3. Ibid,  vol.5,  p.300. 
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an  eight  week  term.  Uo  lesson  helps  or  course  of  study  aided 

the  students  and  the  work  consisted  of  committing  to  memory 

Bihle  verses,  hymns  and  answers  to  a short  catechism.  rhe  re- 
cord of  one  Sunday  School  showed  that  in  the  Junior  department 

the  children  memorized  ££,  19E  verses  of  scripture,  £,335  an- 
swers to  catechism  and  6,57£  verses  to  hymns.  One  child  could 

repeat  the  whole  hook  of  Isaiah,  and  one  boy  in  the  Ellsworth 

Sunday  School  recited  at  one  time  twelve  chapters  of  the  gospel 

of  Luke.  various  tract  distributing  societies  were  formed  and 

also  short-lived  moral  soc iet ies t but  the  Sunday  school  was  the 

basis  for  religious  training. 

d.  rheological  seminaries 

A convention  of  Congregational  ministers  was  called  at 

Bast  Windsor  in  1833  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  pro- 
moting evangelical  principles.1  They  discussed  certain  plans, 
but  discarded  many  for  they  believed  them  to  be  at  variance  wit]' 

the  scripture,  finally  a Pastoral  union  was  organized  on  the 

basis  of  the  calvinistic  Creed  with  a constitution  which  pro- 
vided for  a rheological  seminary,  xhe  control  of  this  seminary 

was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a i*oard  of  Trustees  who  were  to  be 

elected  annually  by  the  Pastoral  union.  This  Seminary  was  first 

located  8t  Bast  Windsor  with  sixteen  students  in  attendance, 

and  a faculty  of  three  xrofessors . jror  several  years  the  fi- 
nances were  in  a precarious  state  until  a legacy  of  $ll,uuu  was 

received  in  1839  from  Miss  Bachel  waldo  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. The  disadvantages  of  the  lack  of  social  and  church  life 

l.porrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a state ,volA2, 

p . 338 . 
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and  of  a literary  atmosphere  in  jsast  Windsor  were  apparent  from 
the  beginning,  xhe  number  of  students  was  decreasing  so  the 
trustees  made  overtures  to  iale  in  1856  and  ashed  to  be  amalga- 
mated to  that  institution,  xale  wanted  to  wait  until  "Provi- 
dence should  seem  to  dictate"^  but  by  1864  when  iale  believed 
providence  had  directed  her  to  accept,  the  trustees  of  the  semi- 
nary had  decided  to  locate  at  Hartford.  This  city  was  selected 
because  James  Hosmer  founded  a professorship  and  gave  $100,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  on  Broad  Street  in  Hartford. 

The  name  was  then  changed  to  the  "Hartford  Theological  Seminary11 

The  Berkeley  Divinity  School  began  as  the  theological  de- 
partment of  Trinity  College  in  1851. c in  1854  a charter  was 
granted  to  the  department  and  it  moved  to  Middletown  as  a separ- 
ate institution.  Thus  in  the  fifties,  Connecticut  could  boast 
of  two  theological  seminaries. 

e.  Church  Architecture 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  churches,  heverend  F.  T.  Pear- 
sons says  that  after  1830  when  eclecticism  began  "The  less  said 
about  Congregational  churches  the  better".  A few  good  examples 
of  architectural  beauty  during  this  decade  were  the  Asylum  Hill 
Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  the  beautiful  Ionic  interior 
of  the  Salisbury  Church,  St.  John1 2 s Protestant  HpiBcopal  Church 
in  Stamford  and  The  New  London  First  Church  with  its  impressive 
granite  structure. 


1.  Charles  Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County. Connect icut . p.65. 

2.  J.C. Goddard,  The  Protestant  Church  of  Connecticut.  vol.3,p.31Q, 
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f . Church  Music 

In  the  field  of  church  music  Dudley  Buck  was  an  eminent 

composer.  He  was  horn  in  Hartford  in  1839  and  made  many  concert 

tours  so  that  he  occupied  a leading  place  in  the  music  festivals 

of  Cincinnati  and  Hew-  York.  His  most  important  composition  was 

an  oratorio  "The  Light  of  Asia".^  Connecticut  could  boast  of 

2 

another  famous  organist  and  choir  master,  Henry  Wilson.  Al- 
though he  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  he  conducted 
the  music  for  twenty  years  at  Christ  Church  or  what  is  now 
called  the  cathedral  in  Hartford.  His  music  was  faultless  in 
taste  and  really  harmonious.  In  1854  he  studied  in  Germany  and 
was  requested  by  Beethoven  to  write  the  score  for  his  opera 
Eidelio . although  he  usually  wrote  principally  for  his  choir. 

Closely  connected  with  church  music  was  Emma  Willard  who 
wrote  the  poem,  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep".  She  was 
born  in  Berlin,  Connecticut  and  received  much  of  her  early 
education  in  Hartford. 

To  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  a noted  clergyman  of  this  period  we 
owe  the  composition  of  the  hymns,  "Hail,  tranquil  hour  of  clos- 
ing day,"  and  "Oh  God,  beneath  thy  guiding  hand".  His  memorial 
tablet  Justly  claims  that,  "the  world  was  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it" .2 

1* Elias  B„  Sanford.  - A History  of  Connecticut,  p.395. 

Frances  H-.  Johnson.  - Musical  Memories  of  Hartford,  p.17. 

3. Ibid,  p. 17. 
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The  major  forces  in  Connecticut  society,  religion  and  edu- 
cation, worked  hand  in  hand  to  make  the  state  a conservative 
citadel  in  opposition  to  the  recurrent  radicalism  of  other 
States  of  the  Union. 


Chapter  III 

Humanitarian  Connecticut 
1.  Medicine 


While  the  humanitarian  work;  of  Connecticut  was  not  carried 
on  by  the  churches,  it  was  actuated  by  Christian  men  working 
for  humanity.  The  Hartford  Hospital  was  one  of  the  institutions 
for  this  work.  It  was  the  second  in  the  state  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1854. 1 An  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  grant- 
ed to  the  General  Hospital  Society  to  be  used  by  the  Hartford 
Hospital  in  support  of  charity  patients  who  might  be  admitted 
from  different  towns.  In  1855  the  state  made  an  appropriation 
of  $>10,000  to  b e used  for  building  purposes  and  followed  it  by 
a further  appropriation  of  $40,000  on  condition  that  the  Hospi- 
tal would  raise  a like  amount  from  private  sources.  A signifi- 
cent  point  was  that  a grant  of  public  funds  was  made  by  the 
state  to  a privately  managed  institution. 

Of  the  Medical  Societies  there  was  ’’The  State  Homeopathic 
Society"  formed  in  Hartford  in  1851  under  the  name  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  Its  promoters  were  Doctor 
Jeremiah  Dennison  of  Fairfield,  Doctors  Skiff  and  .Foote  of  New 
Haven,  Doctor  Hodman  of  Waterbury,  Doctors  Givens,  Taft  and  Schtjje 
of  Hartford  and  Doctor  Ball  of  Middletown.  Another  association 
was  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  which  was  chartered  in  1855. 

1. Edward  W.  Capen,  The  History  of  Connecticut  Institutions .vol.E 

pp. 407-409 . 

2. Ibid,  vol.5,p.680. 
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Hell  known  professors  in  medical  schools  of  this  period 
were  Doctor  Jonathan  Knight  of  Yale  who  probably  had  few  super- 
iors as  a finished  lecturer  in  a medical  school,  and  Doctor 
William  fully  of  Saybrook  who  taught  Materia  Medica  at  Yale. 

He  was  an  unrivalled  experimentalist  in  his  field  and  an  exten- 
sive contributor  to  medical  literature.  He  was  ponderous,  pe- 
dantic, overbearing  and  in  constant  combat  with  hie  colleagues, 
but  noteworthy  in  the  field  of  Materia  Medica, 

2.  State  Institutions 
a.  Insane 

Connecticut  also  had  its  institutions  to  aid  the  towns  in 
the  support  cf  their  insane.  In  1855  the  state  helped  the  towns 
care  for  the  insane  poor  who  were  dangerous,  and  who  had  no 
relatives  to  be  responsible  for  their  support.  They  were  sent 
to  the  Ketreat  in  Hartford  until  their  number  became  too  great 
for  the  size  of  the  buildings."  In  1856  the  law  said  that  in- 
sane criminals  were  to  be  committed  to  the  county  Jail  or  to 
some  suitable  place.  .Prom  1858  to  1860  there  was  a department 
for  the  insane  at  Wethersfield  but  this  proved  inadequate  so  was 
discontinued.  When  the  State  Hospital  was  erected  a department 
for  the  insane  criminals  was  provided  for  those  who  were  insane 
when  convicted  or  who  became  so  later.  The  policy  of  the  state 

W'as  to  limit  the  number  of  patients  to  the  appropriation  rather 

o 

than  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  meet  the  needs. 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.3,  p.680. 

2.J.M.Morse,  A Neglected  period  of  Connecticut's  History. p . 181. 
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b.  feeble-minded 

It  was  not  until  1850  that  the  problem  of  idiots  was  sep- 
arated from  that  of  the  insane.  In  1850  there  were  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  idiots  in  Connecticut,  in  1855  there  were  five 
hundred,  and  in  1856  one  thousand.1  The  laws  of  settlement  were 
largely  responsible  for  this  big  increase.  The  authorities  of 
one  town  having  a female  pauper  idiot  hired  an  idiot  belonging 
to  another  town  to  marry  her.  The  result  was  that  the  town 
where  the  male  idiot  resided  had  to  support  the  couple  with 
their  idiot  children.  Some  towns  existed  in  Connecticut  where 
entire  families  were  idiots  and  where  some  towns  paid  as  much 
as  $750  a year  for  their  idiot  support.  In  1859  Dr.  Henry 
Knight  started  a school  for  imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  and  in  1860 
the  Governor  authorized  that  not  over  $1500  should  be  expended 
for  the  support  of  indigent  idiot  children  in  Dr.  Knight’s 
school.  The  appropriation  was  later  increased  because  a public 
institution  for  their  support  was  voted  down  by  the  veto  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

c.  Deaf 

As  for  the  state  work  in  the  care  of  the  deaf  Dr.  Gallaudet 
2 

was  the  pioneer.  After  much  persuasion  he  gave  up  the  ministry 
and  sailed  for  Liverpool  where  he  encountered  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  his  effort  to  obtain  instruction  in  teaching  the 
deaf.  He  then  went  to  Paris  where  Abbfe  Sicard  in  charge  of  the 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol.5,p.409. 

2. Ibid . vol.5,p.408. 
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‘•institution  of  .ueaf  Mutes  accorded  him  every  facility.1  After 
a year's  study  Dr.  Oallaudet  returned  to  Hartford  in  1816  end 
succeeded  in  establishing  a permanent  fund  consisting  of  $12,000 
from  private  benevolence,  and  $5,000  from  an  appropriation  by 
the  State  Legislature,  because  of  failing  health  Dr.  oallaudet 
resigned  in  1830  and  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  weld  from  1830  to 
1853,  and  by  Keverend  William  Turner  from  1854  to  1863.  The 
state  care  of  the  deaf  in  Connecticut  dates  from  1807,  and  the 
formal  education  of  them  from  1816.  In  1837  the  governor  was 
made  a member  of  the  State  committee  for  the  care  of  the  deaf 
and  was  given  the  power  to  contract  with  an  institution  for 
their  education  for  a period  of  five  years.  This  state  educa- 
tion was  given  when  the  individual  or  his  relatives  could  not 
pay  for  his  support.  There  was  no  age  limit  and  $2,000  was 
paid  each  year  for  the  support  of  the  deaf.  Through  the  de- 
vices of  visible  speech  where  Alexander  Oraham  nell  has  aided 
so  much,  muteness  has  been  virtually  abolished,  hence  the 
name  - "American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  has  been  changed 
to  the  "American  school  at  Hartford  for  the  Deaf". 

d.  Paupers 

The  history  of  poor  relief  is  similar  to  that  of  the  care 
of  the  mental  and  physical  dependents.  The  state  tended  to 
shift  its  responsibility  to  the  individual  towns.  This  system 
was  often  the  most  expedient  for  the  towns  knew  more  about  indi- 

l.k.M.Callaudet , Thomas  aopkins  uallaudet  writing  exercises. 
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vidual  cases  than  the  state  could,  know.  In  1851  the  state  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  investigate  the  care  of  the  paupers  in 

t 

each  town.  In  185E  this  committee  reported  returns  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty- three  towns,1  thirty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
percent  reported  almshouses,  eighty-six  reported  that  their 
paupers  were  supported  by  contractors,  forty-six  hy  selectmen 
and  two  by  both  methods.  Windsor  had  fifty-six  paupers  sup- 
ported by  a contractor.  New  Haven  led  with  five  hundred  and 

2 

thirty-nine  in  an  almshouse.  The  committee  also  discovered 
that  the  cost  of  pauper  care  to  the  towns  varied  greatly,  so 
they  recommended  a county  system  to  supersede  the  town  system. 
This  recommendation  was  evidently  not  followed  for  the  same 
suggestion  was  made  again  in  1874.  Pauper  children  were  bound 
out  to  any  charitable  institution  "whose  place  of  doing  busi- 
ness" was  in  the  town,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  conscienti- 
ous overseers  the  children  were  well  treated  but  the  system  was 
bad  because  of  the  opportunities  for  maltreatment.  Delinquent 
children  in  the  poorhouses  were  provided  with  suitable  care  and 
instruction.  Pive  institutions  were  incorporated  for  their 
care  between  1839  and  1862. 

e . Orphans 

In  1856  state  appropriations  were  made  to  the  New  Haven 

3 

and  Middletown  Orphan  Asylums.  Until  1865  these  two  asylums 

l.ifidward  .V.  Capen,  The  History  of  Connecticut  Institutions. 

vol.5,  p.399. 

2.  H.  W.  Capen,  The  Historical  Development  of  the  Poor  Law  in 

Connecticut 

3.  George  L.  Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p*479  . _ 
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plus  ones  at  Middletown  and  Hartford  and  a "Female  Beneficent 
Association"  in  Fairfield  were  the  only  ones  in  Connecticut, 

The  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum  of  today  was  incorporated  in  that 
year.  Previous  to  that  time  orphans  were  bound  out^until  they 
were  eighteen  or  married,  to  virtuous  families, 

f.  Prisoners 

Prisoners  were  also  let  out  on  contract  with  the  one  re- 
quisite that  as  many  people  he  returned  at  night  as  were  given 
in  the  morning.  As  a result  the  contractor  meted  out  what  pun- 
ishment he  desired  when  a rule  was  broken.  His  one  thought  was 
to  force  the  prisoners  to  work  as  hard  as  possible,  vermin  was 
more  prevalent  in  the  prisons  then,  and  was  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate  even  if  the  wardens  had  tried.  In  the  county  jails 
the  county  government  had  to  supply  suitable  bedding  for  all 
persons  closely  confined,  and  fuel,  if  there  were  not  more  than 
three  persons.  If  more,  the  ordinance  of  1849  made  no  provi- 
sion for  fuel.  Food,  clothing  and  medical  relief  were  also  pro*' 
vided  and  the  county  commissioners  had  to  employ  a chaplain  and 
pay  him  out  of  the  profits  of  the  jail.  It  was  believed  that  a 
jail  should  be  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  town  where  it 
was  erected,  and  it  was  a stupid  warden  who  could  not  make  a 
good  profit,1 

Humanitarian  motives  coupled  with  a desire  for  economy  led 
to  the  erection  of  Wethersfield  prison.  It  was  modeled  on  the 
Auburn  plan  containing  a central  cell  block  with  two  hundred 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol,5,  p,415. 
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compartments.1  Although  it  was  a big  improvement  over  Newgate 
Prison,  the  prison  regime  did  not  run  smoothly.  There  was  lack 
of  heat,  improper  ventilation,  and  politics  entered  into  the 
administration  to  such  an  extent  that  wardens  were  often  re- 
moved. In  1847  the  legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$100  f rom  t he  surplus  earnings  of  the  prison  to  be  used  for 
books,  further  appropriations  were  made  from  time  to  time 
until  in  1868  there  was  an  annual  appropriation  of  $£00.  An- 
other controversy  at  Wethersfield  was  in  regard  to  prison  labor 
Petitions  sent  to  the  Legislature  claimed  that  teaching  trades 
to  convicts  disparaged  those  trades,  arc  discharged  convicts 
consorted  with  those  of  like  trades  and  corrupted  them,  final- 
ly the  Legislature  ruled  that  the  prisoners  should  make  arti- 
cles which  were  usually  imported  and  which  could  be  used  in 
other  state  institutions.  About  a hundred  convicts  were  em- 
ployed by  contractors  with  wages  ranging  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  cents  a day.  Investigations  were  made  but  the  con- 
tract system  was  retained.  The  surgeon-general  found  condi- 
tions to  be  unsanitary^ f or  body  linen  and  bed  linen  were  not 
changed  oftener  than  every  six  weeks,  pillow  sacks  were  never 
removed  until  worn  out,  baths  were  discouraged  and  only  admin- 
istered on  special  requests,  so  that  many  prisoners  bathed  only 
once  a year.  The  commission  recommended  improvements  but  was 
opposed  to  a great  expenditure  of  money  until  new  buildings 
should  be  eroded.  They  also  recommended  that  religious  in- 

1.11.  orse,  A Neglected  Period  of  Connecticut's  History,  p.185  . 
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struct  ion  be  given  every  two  weeks,  but  it  was  not  for  twenty 
years  that  changes  were  made. 

At  the  Brooklyn  County  Jail  reforms  were  instituted  and 
the  Jail  was  made  a work-house . * Prisoners  were  employed  in 
outdoor  labor  to  the  betterment  of  their  own  health  and  morals. 
The  County  Treasurer  was  thus  able  to  meet  all  current  expenses 
so  that  those  who  broke  the  laws  were  able  to  bear  the  whole  of 
the  Judicial  expenditure. 

The  New  Haven  Jail  paid  for  itself  and  was  even  able  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  county,  and  while  the 
allowance  for  each  prisoner  was  only  $£.50  a week,  there  was  a 
balance  on  hand  of  over  $2500.  An  investigation  of  this  Jail 
made  by  the  surgeon-general  concerned  itself  with  sanitary  and 
moral  conditions.  It  showed  that  the  cells  were  usually  eight 
feet  long,  four  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high  and 
the  ventilation  was  declared  fair.  Heating  arrangements  were 
good  but  the  number  of  bath  tubs  was  inadequate,  Except  for  a 
Bible  class  at  New  Haven,  there  was  no  provision  for  any  relig- 
ious instruction.  The  theory  that  prisons  were  for  reform 
rather  than  punishment  developed  very  slowly. 

g.  Heform  Schools 

Until  1854  boys  were  placed  in  Jails  with  the  more  hardened 
criminals.  Some  were  even  committed  to  the  Wethersfield  Prison 
until  public  opinion  against  it  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1850  a petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  for 

1. Ellen  Larned,  History  of  Windham  County,  p.567  . 
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the  establishment  of  a house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offen- 
ders. A committee  was  selected  to  investigate,  and  in  1852 
purchased  thirty-one  acres  of  land  in  Meriden  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a reform  school  for  boys.'*  The  school  was  built, 
and  formally  opened  March  1,  1854.  The  law  provided  that  any 
boy  under  sixteen  who  should  be  convicted  of  a crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a term  of  years,  but  not  for  life,  might  be 
committed  to  the  reform  school.  The  sentence  must  be  not  over 
his  minority  nor  for  less  than  ninety  days.  'Two  years  later  the 
law  was  changed  to  exclude  persons  less  than  ten  years  old,  and 

the  minimum  sentenoe  was  raised  to  nine  months.  One  hundred 

and  fifty  boys  were  sent  from  thirty-two  towns,  forty-one  for 
vagrancy,  thirty-five  for  stubbornness,  and  sixty-four  were  re- 
turned after  a previous  arrest,  In  1855  stubborn  children, 
refractory  apprentices  and  vagrants  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
form school  and  sent  to  jail  from  which  they  had  tried  to  save 

them.  Thus  the  more  hardened  criminals  were  kept  in  the  reform 

school.  The  entire  cost  was  thrown  upon  the  state.  In  1857 
the  reform  school  cost  nine  times  as  much  as  the  care  of  the 
paupers  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  appropriation  for  bene- 
volent paupers,  so  the  support  of  these  offenders  was  placed 
upon  the  towns  from  whence  they  were  committed,  A wave  of  econ- 
omy invaded  the  towns  and  the  number  of  offenders  decreased  from 
one  hundred  thirty-nine  in  1855  to  eighty-one  in  1860. c The 

1. George  L.  Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p.4ot  . 

2. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.5,  p.414  . 
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selectmen  would  evade  the  expense  by  committing  a boy  guilty  of 
petty  larceny  to  jail  for  fourteen  days  at  state  expense.  As 
a result  the  state  re-assumed  the  expense  of  reform  schools  in 
1860  and  erected  others  besides  Meriden  in  1850.  They  had 
cell-like  rooms  with  grated  windows  and  the  boys  were  locked 
in  at  night.  Keform  Schools  for  girls  were  not  established 
until  1870.  Prom  1854  until  1910  nearly  8,000  boys  have  been 
committed  to  Meriden  ana  eighty  percent  of  them  have  won  their 
places  as  self-respecting  citizens. 

There  is  much  in  the  care  of  prisoners  of  which  Connecticut 
may  be  proud,  but  there  is  also  much  that  challenges  the  state 
to  bring  up  the  lagging  institutions  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  the  best,  and  thus  develop,  expand  and  modernize  its  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  restore  the  prisoners  to  upright  living.'*' 

3.  Public  Opinion 
a.  slavery 

There  were  various  ways  in  which  Connecticut  wrought  in- 
fluence in  the  slavery  issue.  In  1848  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, slavery  was  abolished  forever  in  the  state,  peeling 
against  slavery  continued  in  1850  until  Connecticut  gave  empha- 
tic utterance  in  its  "personal  liberty"  act  of  1854  providing 
for  a $5000  fine  and  five  years  imprisonment  for  falsely  repre- 
senting a free  person  to  be  a slave,  and  requiring  the  test- 
er 

imony  of  two  credible  witnesses  to  prove  claim  to  a negro. 

1. George  1. Clark,  A History  of  ConaeqUcut,  p.450. 

£*Ralph  Poster  Weld , , Slavery  in  ConaectJ-^ut ,-p.31. 
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Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  form  colonization  societies 
which  would  settle  the  disputed  territory  in  Kansas  with  citi- 
zens who  would  employ  only  free  labor.  These  societies  also 
wanted  to  counteract  the  settlement  of  armed  bands  of  Missour- 
ians who  wanted  a Kansas  Constitution  with  slavery.1  Connecticut 

was  a leader  in  the  formation  of  these  societies  and  professor 

2 

Benjamin  Silliman  headed  a subscription  for  the  purchase  of 
rifles  for  one  group.  He  wrote  to  President  Buchanan  remonstrat 
ing  against  the  use  of  federal  troops  to  enforce  the  fraudulent 
Lecompton  Constitution.  These  letters  were  called  the  Silliman 
Letters  and  led  to  the  President's  assertion  of  his  pro-slavery 
views,  although  he  had  previously  tried  to  straddle  the  issue 
and  shirk  his  responsibility. 

West  Hartford  had  its  representative  to  Kansas  in  the 
person  of  Hiram  W.  Elmer  who  left  his  home  on  the  Albany  Turn- 
pike and  started  for  the  West. 

Another  Connecticut  representative  was  John  brown  of  Tor- 
rington  who  hated  slavery  and  believed  that  he  was  called  to 
abolish  it.  He  joined  the  battle  in  Kansas  and  brought  his 
work  to  a head  at  Harper's  Perry  in  1859,  where  with  eighteen 
men  he  tried  to  accomplish  what  Lincoln  did  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  support  of  700,000  soldiers.  Brown's  work 
was  sincere  but  hare-brained  and  was  an  attempt  to  right  a 
wrong  in  an  iniquitous  way.  His  act  drove  the  extreme  anti- 

1.  William  H.  Hall,  West  Hartford,  p.242. 

2.  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia,  vol.9,  p.32. 

3.  Lewis  Sprague  Mills,  The  Story  of  Connecticut,  p.323-325. 
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slavery  and  pro-slavery  supporters  farther  apart,  to  the  north, 
.brown  was  a martyr  and  a hero;  to  the  South,  hr  own  was  an  ex- 
ample of  Northern  hatred  and  Northern  sympathy  for  slaves. 

Brown  regarded  slavery  as  a kind  of  war  against  negroes  and  he 
proposed  to  meet  this  attitude  w ith  war.  He  had  the  blind 
courage  of  a fanatic  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  December  £,  1859  and  spent  the  interven- 
ing time  writing  letters  to  his  friends.  As  he  went  to  be 
hanged,  he  handed  a note  to  a friend,  "I,  John  Brown,  am  now 
quite  certain  that  the  crimes  of  this  guilty  land  will  never  be 
purged  away  but  with  blood.  I had,  as  I now  think,  vainly 
flattered  myself  that  without  very  much  bloodshed  it  might  be 
done",  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  and  four  hundred  citizens 
watched  the  hanging  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  at  North  Hlba. 
His  fatal  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  was  like  an  alarm  bell. 
Within  two  years  100,000  soldiers  were  singing, 

"John  Brown's  soul  goes  marching  on."^ 

Strong  anti -slavery  sympathy  was  growing  and  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
John  Bierson,  Henry  poster  aid  others  worked  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Garrison  and  Sumner,  fugitive  slave  cases  were  fought 
and  v/ on  for  freedom*^  The  chronic  oonservatism  of  the  state 

) 

together  with  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  were  invested 
by  the  worth  in  the  sale  of  goods  annually  to  the  south,  promot- 
ed a wariness  towards  war.  In  1856  Connecticut  voted  for  Jj're- 

i. George  L. Clark  A History  of  Connecticut.,  p0379. 

2. Ibid,  p.380.  
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mont  but  when  the  call  finally  came  for  troops,  Connecticut 
rang  true  and  showed  that  she  was  level-headed, 

Harriet  .Beecher  stove,  a native  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut^ 
was  called  by  Lincoln  "the  little  woman  who  made  the  w&r".^ 

She  saw  the  practical  workings  of  the  institution  of  slavery  anc. 
described  them  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  which  first  appeared  as  an 
article  in  "The  National  Era" . Over  150,000  copies  were  sold  a 
once  in  the  united  States  and  over  l,u00,000  in  Great  Britain* 
Despite  the  Dope's  prohibition  it  was  read  in  all  continental 
countries  and  was  popular  with  both  the  abolitionists  and  anti- 
slavery men.  Her  other  works  are  not  great  and  she  is  remem- 
bered as  a great  missionary  rather  than  as  a great  writer* 

Along  with  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  another  influence  was 

2 

from  a congregat ionalist^ sr . Leonard  sac  on  j who  wrote  a treatise 

on  slavery.  President  Lincoln  told  nr.  Bacon  in  person  that  hisi 

treatise  was  the  code  and  creed  by  which  he  guided  his  own 

3 

action  in  slavery.  The  final  act  of  Connecticut  in  1857  de- 
clared that  any  slave  not  a fugitive  "coming  into  this  State, 
or  being  there in^ shall  f or thv it h become  and  be  free".  Thus  the 
people  of  Connecticut  had  changed  from  a tolerant  view  of 
slavery  to  one  of  absolute  intolerance,  and  only  the  Civil  War 
could  settle  the  issue. 

1. Chamber' s Encyclopaedia,  vol.c,  p.3£. 

2*Osborn,  His  tory  of  Connecticut,  vol.3,  p.3£0, 

3*Quincy  Weld,  Slavery  in  Connecticut , p*31. 


b.  Liquor 


The  temperance  question  in  Connecticut  sprang  from  an 
active  reforming  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  rather  than 
from  the  presence  of  any  excessively  had  conditions.  A great 
temperance  revival  was  started  in  Union  in  1841  and  continued 
through  the  next  decade.  A committee  in  the  Church  was  chosen 
to  draft  a constitution  and  many  signed  the  Temperance  Pledge, 
The  movement  was  probably  started  by  a temperance  sermon 
preached  by  Keverend  Mr.  Curtiss1 2  discountenancing  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  selling  rum  and  whisky  along  with  the 
regular  commodities  in  the  genera]  store.  Lectures  by  reformed 

inebriates  were  popular  and  always  drew  a full  house. 

2 

When  Henry  Dutton  was  Governor  in  1854  the  legislature 
enacted  a statute  prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  any 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor.  Cider  made  from  apples,  wine 
from  grapes,  currants  or  other  fruit  in  quantities  of  five  gal- 
lons or  more,  if  made  within  the  state  were  not  forbidden,  nor 
was  imported  liquor  if  sold  in  the  original  cask.  The  license 
system  superseded  this  law  and  civil  authorities  were  to  admon- 
ish anyone  who  they  believed  was  in  danger  through  intemperance 
of  being  reduced  to  want,  and  was  not  providing  for  his  family. 
The  law  also  forbade  all  liquor  dealers  from  furnishing  the  cul- 
prit with  liquor  without  a written  notice.  If  this  proved  inef- 

1.  Harvey  Lawson,  The  History  of  Union,  Connecticut,  p.84. 

2.  George  L. Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut,  p.491. 
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fective  his  name  would  be  posted  on  t he  tov.n  sign-posts,  and  if 
anyone  then  furnished  him  with  liquor,  the  offender  would  be 
fined  seven  dollars  and  his  license  would  be  revoked,  provided 
he  held  one.  Almost  a century  has  elapsed  since  further  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  in  regard  to  temperance.  The  Connecti- 
cut Temperance  Movement  won  small  glory  but  was  a forerunner  of 
the  national  prohibition  amendment.  In  all  its  social  reform 
Connecticut  did  not  try  to  achieve  the  impossible  but  did  much 
in  its  small  way. 


Chapter  IV 
Cultural  Connecticut 
1.  Library- 

In  1857  by  the  will  of  David  Watkinson,  $100,  000^  was 
given  for  the  establishment  of  the  Watkinson  Library.  Hot  only 
does  it  contain  a wealth  of  genealogy, b ut  also  old  histories  of 
towns,  and  state  relics.  There  i3  a Mayflower  Chest,  the  shirt 
which  Colonel  Ledyard  wore  when  he  was  killed  in  the  port  Gris- 
wold massacre,  and  the  clothes  in  which  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  was 
presented  to  Louis  kVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  also  a 
letter  from  Israel  Putnam  who  could  fight  but  not  spell,  for  he 
sends  his  "beast  Respeacts",  speaks  of  a "tabel",  a "par  of 
shoos",  "lym- Juice"  and  a "batol".  In  this  hall  one  can  also 
see  General  Putnam" s Tavern  Sign,  several  Kevo lutionary  War 
powder-horns,  and  portraits  of  the  men  of  the  last  century  in 
their  powdered  wigs  and  laces.  There  is  also  a collection  of 
old  hibles  and  a number  of  large  old  books  made  by  Mr.  Robbins 
who  was  the  first  librarian.  His  portrait  is  at  the  east  end  o 
the  room. 

Connect icut" s first  full  time  State  Librarian  was  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  who  published  in  1849,  the 'Colonial  Records  of 

n c 

Connecticut.  This  treatise  included  the  history  of  the  colony 
from  its  earliest  period  to  the  Charter  in  1662,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  Connecticut  along  with  the  publication  of  other 

1.  Hartford  in  History  .by  resident  authors,  p.165 

2.  George  Seymour  Godard,  Public  Libraries  and  Records. vol. 5. p 
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state  papers.  The  state  also  requested  that  suitable  vaults  and 
safes  be  secured  in  the  towns  to  keep  records,  and  that  the 
practice  of  selling  valuable  records  to  other  states  be  stopped. 
As  libraries  have  been  established  in  different  towns  many  re- 
cords have  been  transferred  to  them. 

2#  Literature 

It  is  difficult  to  place  any  writers  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  distinctly  belonging  to  Connecticut.1 
Some  lived  there,  others  attended  Yale,  and  others  wrote  in 
Connecticut,  but  belonged  to  other  states.  Cooper  who  wrote 
mostly  in  derision  of  Connecticut  is  bound  to  it  by  close  ties 
because  of  his  Yale  training,  and  because  of  the  training  of 
his  descendants. 

The  writings  of  Horace  bushnell,  like  those  of  Charming, 
border  upon  literature.  Horace  Bushnell  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  April  14,  1802,  and  died  in  Hartford,  February  17, 
1876.  He  graduated  from  Yale  where  he  studied  both  law  and 
theology,  and  in  1827  engaged  in  journalistic  and  educational 
work.  In  1833  he  began  his  brilliant  pastorate  of  the  Worth 
Congregational  Church  of  Hartford.  He  was  a commanding  figure 
both  as  a v/riter  and  as  a thinker  and  among  his  works  were 

Principles  of  National  Greatness.  Christian  Nurture.  Sod  in 

2 

Christ . Sermons  for  the  Hew  Life  and  forgiveness  and  Law.  He 
also  contributed  to  periodicals  and  propounded  so  many  original 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.2,512. 

2. The  Americana.  vol,5,  p.74. 


views  that  he  was  called  a heretic.  Bushnell  Park  named  in  his 
honor  is  a monument  to  his  initiative  and  persistent  effort  in 

acquiring  that  land  for  the  city.'1' 

The  Beecher  Family  came  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Lyman  Beecher  who  lived  from  17n5  to  1863  was  a deeply  religi- 
ous and  highly  constructive  thinker. ~ He  preached  orthodox  ser- 
mons, but  1is  greater  contribution  were  his  children  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (1813-1887)  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1811-1896).  The 
sulphurous  religion  of  Lyman  Beecher  did  not  appeal  to  his  son 
but  he  was  "converted”  at  a revival  and  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  He  attended  Boston  Latin  School,  Mt.  Pleasant 
School  at  Amherst,  Amherst  College  and  later  studied  theology 
under  his  father  at  Lane  Seminary.  In  1847  he  was  called  to 
Brooklyn  to  take  charge  of  a new  church  c .lied  Plymouth  Church 
which  had  a membership  of  nine.  This  grew  to  a church  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  three  thousand  and  still  there  were  crowds 
standing.  To  the  orthodox  of  his  day  he  seemed  an  underminer 
though  to  many  of  today  he  seems  conservative.  Dr.  Beecher 

'Z 

declared  the  orthodox  Deity  "barbaric,  heinous,  hideous".0 
Great  was  his  oratory  fo:-  the  anti-slavery  cause.4  He  de- 
nounced the  Kansas  crime  and  joined  the  Republican  Party,  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  popular  after-dinner  speakers  in  the 
country.  He  v/rote  Lectures  to  Young  Men  in  1844,  and 

l.The  Americana,  vol.3,  p.424. 

2. Os  born,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.2,  p.514. 

3.  The  Americana,  vol.3,  p.424. 

4.  Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State,  vol.4 

pTHFoT 
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Star  Papers  which  were  the  collection  cf  his  articles  which 

appeared  in  the  Independent.  He  lacked  tact  and  was  often  ex- 

travagant  in  his  language,  hut  he  still  had  a large  popular 

following  until  the  suit  was  instigated  against  him  by  Mr.  Til- 
ton. Although  his  congregation  remained  with  him  and  a jury- 

acquitted  him,  many  of  his  works  became  unsalable. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  lived  from  June  14,  1811  to  July  1, 
1896, 1 She  was  also  born  at  Litchfield  and  at  a very  early  age 

developed  a fondnese  for  writing  which  amounted  almost  to  a 

passion.  She  was  a pupil,  and  later  a teacher  at  her  sister 

Catherine's  school  in  Hartford,  she  ar. d her  sister  afterwards 

established  a school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when  their  father 

was  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 

As  Ohio  adjoined  the  slave  state  of  Kentucky,  Harriet  saw  the 

practical  workings  of  slavery.  She  described  the  scenes  in 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  which  I have  mentioned.  In  1836  she  married 

Keverend  C.  B.  Stowe  who  was  a theological  professor  at  Lane 

Seminary  and  moved  to  Brunswick,  Maine.  Later  in  her  life 

family  financial  troubles  added  to  the  clouding  of  her  mental 

powers  and  she  died  at  Hartford,  and  was  buried  in  Andover, 

lassachusetts . 

T’ro&i  Willington  comes  Jared  sparks  who  wrote  tw-elve  volumes 

)f  American  .biographies.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  north  Ameri- 

Jan  Keview.  chaplain  of  the  United  States  House  of  Kepresent.fi- 

tives,  biographer  of  Washington,  and  president  of  Harvard  Univer* 

L. Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  vol.9f  p.396. 
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sity. 

John  fierpont^  v;ho  was  born  in  Litchfield  in  1783  had  the 

instincts  of  a poet  and  gave  himself  over  to  sentimental  moral- 

2 

izing  on  the  past  using  the  heroic  couplet  as  a medium.  He 
wrote  smoothly,  hut  loved  a fading  cheek  and  a new-made  grave. 

He  showed  the  puritanic  point  of  view  in  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  his  child,  whereas,  Lmerson  in  his  Threnody  turns  to  a new 
philosophy. 

Lydia  Hantley  Sigourney, 1791-1865  was  the  exquisite  priest- 
ess of  this  sentimental  period,  with  her  we  associate  such 
things  as  a daguerreotype  of  the  long-lost  lover  and  a lock  of 

his  manly  hair*  In  1851  she  published  Olive  Leaves  , and  in 

3 

1858  The  Daily  councillor  • She  is  perfectly  at  home  in  verse 
describing  the  death  of  an  infant  and  she  also  found  a call  for 
melancholy  in  funerals  ani  marriages.  Her  inclination  to  write 
epitaphs  at  the  slightest  provocation  called  forth  much  jest 
from  those  who  feared  she  would  write  theirs.  Her  poetry  is 
sincerely  religious,  conventional  and  imitative  and  is  an  index 
of  the  period  rather  than  the  work  of  a great  writer. 

The  most  distinguished  Connecticut  poet  of  this  period  was 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  1790-1867  who  was  born  in  Guilford  but  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Hew  York.  Bryant  eulogized  him 
and  Whittier  praised  him.  &r.  Halleck  wrote  many  interesting 
stories  of  villages  but  his  stirring  poetry  reflects  city  life 

l.Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol.E,  p.514. 

2.  John  Pierpont,  Airs  of  Palestine.  1840. 

3. Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  Gleanings . 1860. 
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more.  Among  his  works  was  Fanny  Burns  , Red  Jacket  and  Maro 
Bozzarie  „ He  won  the  praise  of  Washington  Irving  and  frater- 
nized about  New  York  with  the  Knickerbockers. 

James  Gates  Percival  1795-1856  is  at  present  being  re-dis- 
covered for  he  has  always  been  fairly  obscure.  He  was  eccen- 
tric and  temperamental  and  said  there  was  not  an  inch  of  con- 
necticut  ground  which  he  had  not  traversed.  He  was  born  in 
Kensington  and  Whittier  sa:d,  "God  pity  the  man  who  does  not 
love  the  poetry  of  Percival.  He  is  a genius  of  Nature1 s raaking- 
that  singular  and  high-minded  poet".1  Dr.  Herbert  Thoms  is  try- 
ing to  rescue  him  from  obscurity.  Percival  had  ill  success  as 
a chemist,  a physician,  a lover,  a lecturer  and  as  an  orator, 
but  he  did  win  recognition  as  a genealogist.  His  various  de- 
feats which  were  imbedded  in  his  constitution  were  reflected  in 

2 

The  Suicide  and  The  Coral  Grove  . He  had  no  singleness  of 
purpose  and  was  constantly  harassed  by  fear  of  the  future. 

Connecticut  had  two  lyrists  of  the  war,  Theodore  Winthrop 
and  Henry  Howard  Brownell.^  Theodore  Winthrop  of  New  Haven  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel  in  1861  and  was  thus  the  first 
Northern  officer  to  die  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a descendant 
of  the  second  John  and  after  studying  at  Yale  became  a barris- 
ter, surveyor  and  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War*  Because  of  his 
early  death  at  thirty- three , he  did  not  write  a great  deal*  His 
novels  Cecil  Dreeme.  a romance  of  New  York;  John  Brent  a story 

1. Stanley  T.  Williams,  The  Literature  of  Connecticut. vol. 2. p*5£4, 
2. James  G.  Percival. The  Dream  of  a Day.  1643. 

3. Stanley  T, Williams . The  Literature  of  Connecticut . vol*2.n.524. 
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of  the  glamorous  West,  and  Edw in  Brothertaft  of  the  ^evolution 
were  all  issued  posthumously.1  Henry  Ward  Brownell  was  born  in 
Providence  but  graduated  from  Trinity  and  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  Hartford.  His  verse  lacks  finish  for  he  was  a war  poet 
who  was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm. 

Other  writers  who  were  indirectly  associated  with  Connect- 
icut of  this  period  were  Edward  K.  Sill  and  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  although  they  were  too  young  to  have  accomplished  much 
Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  although  later  of  Massachusetts,  was  born 
in  Wolcott  and  for  years  was  a teacher  in  the  school  at  Ches- 
hire. Mark  Twain  was  associated  with  Hartford  for  twenty  years 
but  does  not  really  belong  to  Connecticut  for  he  was  true  to 

p 

his  birthplace  and  western  at  heart.  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich 
was  an  essayist  in  Connecticut  and  although  his  work  was  infer- 
ior in  many  ways  he  reflects  the  times.  Donald  K.  Mitchell  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  were  living  during  the  fifth  decade  but 
they  represent  the  literary  trends  following  1860.  Warner  was 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Press  and  the  Hartford  Courant  for  many 
years. 

Judged  by  the  great  writers  of  the  world,  the  Connecticut 
list  is  weak.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  not  known  beyond 
New  England  but  they  represent  the  sincere  aspirations  of  men 
and  women  who  in  the  face  of  discouragement  wrought  the  litera- 
ture of  Connecticut. 

l.Chamberb'  Encyclopaedia,  vol. 10, p.662. 

£. 'Williams,  The  Literature  of  Connecticut.  vol.£,p.530. 
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2,  Newspapers 

In  the  newspaper  field  the  Hartford  Courant  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  continuously  published  in  America  and  probably  in  the 
world,  since  Hitler  has  suppressed  so  many  of  the  old  German 
newspapers,"1 

The  Hartford  Courant  was  first  published  in  1764  thus  ante-r 
dating  even  the  London  Times  which  was  first  published  in  1785 
as  the  Daily  University  Kegister  and  then  as  the  London  Times 
in  1788, 2 

During  this  decade  the  firm  publishing  it  was  Jj'axon  and 
Boswell  but  dissolved  at  Mr.  Boswell's  death  in  1854.  Then 
Thomas  M.  Day  bought  the  Courant  .and  in  1857  the  firm  became 
Day  and  Clark,  and  later  A. N. Clark  and  Company.  The  same  year 
the  Courant  with  its  business  talent,  combined  with  the  Press 
with  its  literary  prowess.  The  price  of  the  paper  in  1851  was 
five  dollars  a year  unless  paid  strictly  in  advance  when  the 
price  W'as  f our  dollars  and  a half,  The  print  of  the  early  paper 
was  very  fine  and  evidently  prepaid  postage  was  just  coming  into 
use  for  an  editorial  of  August  1,  1851  issued  a plea  for  people 
to  take  advantage  of  the  system  instead  of  lumbering  the  mails 
with  unpaid  postage.  The  editorial  page  contained  letters  which 
had  been  sent  by  a person  in  another  state  or  county  to  a friend 
who  was  a Courant  reader',  extracts  from  other  papers  and 

1.  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  . 

2 . Britannica  . 

3.  Courant . August  1851  . 
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"two  weeks  later"  news  from  California.  Letters  from  the  people 
to  the  editor  began  to  appear,  and  in  November  the  candidates 
for  the  "Locos"  and  the  "Whigs"  would  write  campaign  letters. 
There  were  decided  political  views  in  the  C our ant  of  November 
£4,  1851  for  the  editorial  page  stated  "Remember  the  Whigs, 
the  ticket  is  a good  one.  Throw  away  the  split  ticket  and  vote 
the  clean  one".  On  the  editorial  page  might  also  be  found  a 
comment  by  the  editor  in  regard  to  an  advertisement  of  a new 
product  in  the  community  such  as  appeared  in  the  Courant  for 
October  25,  1851  - "Messrs.  J.J. Dimock  and  Company  have  recently 
received  an  assortment  of  tooth  brushes  from  one  of  the  best 
manufacturers  in  London.  They  were  made  expressly  to  their 
order,  and  have  their  name  stamped  on  the  handle.  Those  who  are 
in  need  of  a good  brush  should  give  them  a call." 

The  Courant  also  contained  advertisements  for  such  varied 
articles  as  hot  air  furnaces,  tuberculosis  cures,  pianofortes, 
melodeons,  disk's  Patent  Metallic  Burial  Cases,  Oil  Boiled  Bis- 
choff's  Black  Bilks,  Camphene  and  Winter  whale  Oil.  The  adver- 
tisements were  all  In  the  superlative,  "Goods  bought  here  are 
the  best  and  the  cheapest"  advertises  the  Bee  Hive,  evidently 
columns  of  puns  and  curiosities  date  to  this  period  for  the 
Courant  of  October  27,  1851  mentioned  - "A  feather  from  Winter's 
Tales" } "Diploma  of  the  doctor  who  attends  the  birth  of  time", 
and  "String  used  by  a leading  question". 

l.The  Hartford  Courant.  October  27,  1851. 
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There  were  also  miscellaneous  subjects  discussed  in  the 
paper.  In  the  Hartford  Gourant  of  August  6,  1851  there  was  an 
article  stating  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  4,000 

signatures  of  the  Temperance  Pledge,  1500  of  whom  were  children, 

✓ 

Eight-hundred  signed  the  anti-tobacco  pledge.  In  another  column 
appeared  the  statement  "Cold  bathing,  pure  water,  plain  diet, 
a clear  conscience,  and  a clean  shirt  are  indispensable  to 
health  and  happiness."  Jenny  Lind’s  concerts  and  the  auction 
sale  of  tickets  for  charity  were  noted  in  the  Gourant. 

Evidently  the  hit  and  run  driver  is  not  new  for  the  paper 
pf  September  30,  1851  told  of  a child  of  three  who  was  hit  and 
knocked  down  on  .Buckingham  Street  and  the  wheel  of  a large  one 
horse  wagon  ran  over  his  head,  "The  brutal  driver  did  not  stop", 

A warning  was  also  given  to  keep  houses  locked  because  during 
a fire  two  rogues  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  tried  to  enter  a house  but  found  the  doors  locked. 

Praise  was  given  to  the  firemen  at  this  time  in  keeping  the  fire 
horn  "communicating"  to  the  surrounding  buildings* 

The  history  of  the  New  .Britain  newspaper  dates  back  to  1850 
to  the  New  Britain  Advocate  which  was  a weekly  publication, 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith  gave  the  paper  a good 
start  by  his  articles  on  international  peace, ^ He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  this  movement  and  although  he  was  versed  in  many  lan- 
guages was  famous  as  an  apostle  of  peace  rather  than  as  a scholar. 
3e  took  a prominent  part  in  several  Peace  Conferences  and  in 

l.Chamberk'  Encyclopaedia,  vol.2,  p.585. 
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advocating  an  ocean  penny-postage.  In  spite  of  Hr.  Burritt's 
work  there  followed  difficulties  in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  until  it  was  discontinued  and  superseded  hy 
the  flew  Britain  Chronicle.1  in  1851  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Journal  and  Chronicle  hut  O.P. Brown  one  of  its  publishers 
found  more  money  in  patent  medicine  so  left  the  paper.  Mr. 
Phelps  the  founder  went  to  Middletown  and  Meriden  whence  in 
1852  came  the  Connecticut  Organ  and  flew  Britain  Journal.  The 
paper  was  later  sold  to  James  Lewis  who  published  the  Whig  and 

thus  it  disappeared  as  a flew  Britain  Journal. 

2 

'The  Waterbury  American  in  1850  through  good  managership 
was  outranked  by  only  a few  papers  in  the  state.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
the  editor-in-chief.  The  plag  of  our  Union  .started  in  1856  to 
boom  Millard  pillmore  as  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party  .lasted  only  throughout  the  campaign.  The  Water- 
bury Journal  which  backed  jj-remont  as  Presidential  candidate  was 
suspended  in  1858  for  lack  of  funds,  other  newspapers  in 
Waterbury  were  started  at  a iater  date. 

In  1851  the  People's  Advocate  a flew  London  whig  paper  was 
reorganized  and  the  two  papers  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the 
Weekly  chronicle  were  joined,  c .i?'. Daniels  was  the  sole  propri- 
etor and  editor  from  1851  to  1858  when  william  0. Irish  bought 
it.  The  flew  London  Democrat  was  also  being  published  in  the 
PiftieE . 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol,6,p.81. 

2. Ibid,  p.105  . 

5. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut .vol. 6. p. 120. 
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In  Norwich  the  tri-weekly  Norwich  evening  Courier  was  pub- 
lished with  a better  financial  backing  than  most  papers  because 
of  its  plan  of  advance  subscription  payments,  in  1858  the  tri- 
weekly paper  was  discontinued  and  December  first  the  Daily 
Courier  again  appeared. 

xhe  first  newspaper  in  New'  Haven  was  The  Connecticut  Gazett 
commenced  in  April  1755  by  James  rarker  & uo.  suspended,  re- 
vived. and  finally  discontinued  February  19.  1768.  some  of 
the  papers  of  the  fifties  which  were  edited  f or  a short  time 
but  not  permanently  v/ere  The  Child1  s Cabinet.  Watchtower  of 
Freedom,  Morning  Register.  Morning  Palladium.  Jeffersonian 
Democrat . Religion  Intelligencer  and  Dev,  Haven  Journal.  The 
Norwich  Tribune  established  in  1852  by  E.S. Wells  was  the  best 
paper  in  the  town  until  that  time  but  it  ceased  to  exist  in 
1853.  The  Examiner1  an  advocate  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  and  improvement  of  the  schools,  lasted  from 
1853-1855,  The  State  Guard,  a Enow-Nothing  Paper,  was  published 
only  from  1855-1856,  and  the  Weekly  Reveille  published  just  a 
few  issues  in  1858. 

c 

The  Bridgeport  Times  Company  was  organized  in  1854  and 
has  published  a daily  edition  ever  since.  The  First  Bridgeport 
Leader  edited  by  Thomas  M. Clarke  was  published  in  1854  but  was 
not  continued  for  long.  The  Republican  Standard  was  short-lived 
as  a tri-weekly  but  later  became  a daily  paper. 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol06,p.l29. 

E.Ibid,  p.137. 
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Among  the  papers  of  the  smaller  towns  was  the  Norwalk 
Gazette  published  from  1858  to  1880.  After  Bethel  separated 
from  Banbury  four  newspapers  were  established,  but  none  survive 
at  present.  Winsted's  earliest  paper  the  Mountain  County  Herald 
appeared  in  1853.  Middletown’s  publication  by  William  J. Starr 
and  Son  called  the  Sentinel  and  Witness  was  continued  until  1898 
with  various  changes  in  the  editors  and  publishers.  Middle- 
town’s second  paper  the  Nev/s  and  Advertiser  was  independent 
until  1852  when  it  became  Whig  and  supported  General  Scott  for 
the  Presidency.  The  Saybrook  Mirror1  was  published  by  O.G. 
Wilson  in  1850  and  lasted  for  six  years. 

Connecticut  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  deluged  with 
newspapers.  All  taverns  and  even  farmhouses  were  supplied  with 
them  and  the  people  followed  politics  as  closely  as  Europeans. 
The  newspapers  were  not  literary  works  and  the  items  about 
theology  and  partisan  politics  were  evidently  the  most  popular 
for  they  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  aside  from  the 
advertisements • 

3.  Art 

Henry  C. Flagg  who  was  born  in  New  Haven  is  intimately  as- 

2 

sociated  with  art  in  Connecticut.  He  exhibited  a picture  of 

Angelo  and  Isabella  at  the  National  Academy,  and  was  elected 

3 

Academician  in  1854.  He  also  wrote  a very  good  book  on  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Allston.  In  1855  Chauncey  B.Ives 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.181. 

2.  H.W. French,  Art  and  Artists  in  Connecticut,  p.81. 

3.  George  L. Clark.  A History  of  Connect icut7~P . 519 . 
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who  was  horn  in  Hampden  received  orders  for  the  statues  of 
Governor  Trumbull  and  Koger  Sherman.  The  bronze  at  Trinity 
College  of  Bishop  Brownell  is  his  work,  and  also  the  bust  of 
the  Hew  Haven  architect  Ithiel  Towne  which  is  in  the  Yale  Art 
School.  J.W.Stancliff  of  Chatham  painted  the  large  canvas 
Beached  for  Repairs  which  now  hangs  in  the  Allyn  House  in  Hart- 
ford. He  was  also  President  of  the  Connecticut  School  of  De- 
sign and  taught  the  first  drawing-class  established  in  America 
in  connection  with  a public  school.1 2 

Other  artists  of  this  period  were  K. W. Hubbard , John  F. 
Kensett  and  Bdward  S. Bartholomew  who  modelled  in  both  clay  and 

g 

marble.  ' Mr.  Bartholomew  was  tossed  between  hope  and  bitter 
disappointment.  He  was  born  in  Colchester  in  1822  but  spent 
his  youth  in  Hartford  where  he  struggled  with  bookbinding  and 
dentistry,  since  no  one  was  interested  in  the  artistic  ability 
of  this  shy  and  shrinking  boy.  When  he  was  grown  and  became 
curator  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  he  tried  to  paint  a large 
picture  and  made  the  tragic  discovery  that  he  was  color  blind. 
He  threw  his  brush  across  the  picture  and  later  in  secrecy  he 
began  to  carve  a bust  of  Mrs.  Sigourney.  James  G.Batterson 
found  him  at  work  using  a file  and  f urniture -hammer  for  tools. 
Mr.  Batterson  provided  him  with  proper  materials  and  his  work 
progressed.  Just  as  his  reputation  was  rising  he  contracted 
small-pox  and  although  he  recovered,  he  was  lame  and  his  health 


1. H.W. French,  Art  and  Artists  in  Connecticut,  p.85. 

2.  Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut,  p.520. 
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was  permanently  Impaired.  He  was  later  able  to  go  to  Home  wbe r 

he  worked  at  Homer  led  by  hi3  Daughter  but  did  not  complete  it. 

His  most  famous  work  Bve  Repentant  is  now  in  Philadelphia*^ 

Death  claimed  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  when  his  work  was 

the  most  promising.  He  had  a fine  perception  of  the  dominating 

motives  in  art  mingled  with  an  indefatigable  enthusiasm* 

Other  painters  of  this  period  were  Robert  Isham  whose  work 

is  in  the  Wadsworth  Gallery,  Charles  D. Brownell  whose  best 

2 

painting  was  Charter  Oak  , George  P. Wright  whose  specialty  was 
paintings  of  living  fish,  John  L. Pitch  and  Caspar  Clarke.  Olin 
Warner  was  a sculptor  from  West  Suffield  and  among  his  best 
works  are  Twilight.  The  Dancing  Hymph.  a bronze  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Garrison  and  one  of  Governor  Buckingham.  The  Yale  Art 
School  and  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford  contain  the  two 
best  collections  of  art. 

One  of  the  foremost  architects  of  this  time  was  Ithiel 
Town  who  was  born  in  Thompson  in  1784.  He  w orked  in  Boston 
for  a time  then  went  to  Hew  Haven  where  he  took  up  the  design- 
ing of  Trinity  Church.  He  also  designed  the  old  State  House 
in  Hew  Haven,  the  Professor  Salisbury  house,  and  many  other 
buildings.  Por  Hartford  he  designed  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  and 
Christ  Church.  In  many  of  the  old  towns  are  fine  examples  of 
colonial  architecture  among  which  are  the  Christopher  Wren  house 
in  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Parmington*  While  Connecticut  is 

1. George  L. Clark,  A History  cf  Connecticut,  p.521. 

2. Ibid,  p.521 . 

3. George  L. Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p*522. 
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not  Athens,  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
cultivate  their  skill  in  drawing,  painting  and  moulding. 
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Chapter  VI 

Industrial  Connecticut 
1.  Connecticut  Joint  Stock  Act 


Many  people  hoped  to  induce  the  state  to  pass  legislation 
making  corporations  responsible  for  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  their  employees  and  forcing  the  corporations  to  con- 
tribute heavily  towards  the  support  of  schools,  libraries,  hos- 
pitals and  churches  of  the  community.  Others  said  that  employ- 
ees should  have  respectable  and  clean  homes  and  an  opportunity 
for  "secret  vocal  prayer."1  The  prevalent  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire  did  not  permit  legislation  on  such  matters  but  a law  was 
passed  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  a corporation  called  the 

Connecticut  Joint  Stock  Act  of  1837.  It  led  to  the  introduction 

2 

of  the  corporation  in  the  form  which  we  know  today.  Almost  every 
state  in  the  union  modeled  its  corporation  development  upon  this 
act.  The  English  Liability  Act  of  1855  is  also  an  outgrowth  of 
it. 


A survey  of  1845  showed  that  there  were  relatively  few  townfi, 
ten  at  the  most,  which  could  be  considered  industrialized  cent- 
ers. The  only  cities  which  possessed  both  a large  population 
and  extensive  manufacturing  plants  were  New  Havai , Hartford,  Nor- 
wich, YUaterbury,  Stamford,  and  Middletown  and  according  to  the 
censes  of  1850  only  the  first  three  contained  a population  of 


1. 'fhe  New  Englander.  May  1849,  p.242. 

2.  Alexander  Johnson,  Connecticut , p.367. 
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1 

more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 

2.  Power  in  industry 

The  power  used  in  the  early  industry  of  Connecticut  was  at 
first  hand  or  treadle,  then  horse  and  pole  sweep  and  finally 
water  power,  although  it  was  not  until  the  next  decade  1860  to 

p 

1870  that  waterwheels  were  used.  The  factories  of  Rockville 
were  arranged  in  steps  so  they  oould  take  advantage  of  the  water 
power. 

The  City  of  Hartford  had  had  no  adequate  water  supply  since 

the  dissolution  of  the  Hartford  Aqueduct  Company  in  1797,  Pin- 

ally  Joseph  Trumbull  organized  a private  company  and  made  ar- 

3 

rangements  for  a pumping  station,*  'itoe  public  preferred  that 
the  water  system  be  placed  under  t he  control  of  a board  so  this 
plan  was  carried  out  and  a board  consistirg  of  Rzra  Clark  Junior, 
E.K.Root,  C.M.Reed  and  Hiram  Bissell  was  appointed.  By  1855 
they  had  perfected  a system  whereby  water  was  pumped  through 
galvanized  pipes  from  the  Connecticut  River  t o an  artificial 
reservoir  on  top  of  Lord's  Hill  where  the  tennis  courts  of  the 
Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company  are  now  located,  with  this 
system  only  a week's  supply  of  water  oould  be  stored  and  with 
the  accompanying  trouble,  graft  and  expense,  the  courts  had  to 
be  resorted  to  before  the  present  chain  of  reservoirs  was 
established. 

1. Statistics  of  Industry  in  Connecticut.  pp,5-8. 

2.  George  B. chandler.  Industrial  History,  p.404. 

3.  Charles  jflf. Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County,  p,371. 


3.  Textile  Industry 
a.  Cotton 


Connecticut  ranked  fifth  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  and  all  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  predominant  indue  try*  There  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eigit  establishments  in  1850  with  a capital  of 
$4, 250, 000.  The  average  wage  in  these  mills  was  $15  a month, 
while  the  average  wage  in  the  metal  industry  was  ^30  a month* 

The  difference  in  the  wage  scale  was  due  to  the  female  and  child 

2 

labor  used  in  t he  textile  industry.  This  condition  was  cor- 
rected by  the  passage  of  school  laws  providing  for  the  educati  on 
of  children  in  industry. 

One  of  the  textile  mills  with  a floor  space  of  nine  acres 
was  the  "Quinebaug  companyof  uanielson  which  was  formed  by  the 
Tiffany  family  of  the  famous  hew  York  Jewelers,  xhe  present 
name  was  given  when  that  family  sold  their  interest  in  it  in 
1848.  It  now  produces  white,  iancy  and  colored  shirtings,  pon- 
gees, and  pillow  tubing.  Other  cotton  mills  were  the  "Attawau- 
gan  Mills'*  in  Windham  county,  the  "Eagleville  company"  in  Tol- 
land, the  "United  States  finishing  uompany"  in  Norwich,  which 
emerged  from  the  "Sterling  nyeing  and  .finishing  company"  of  ate 
ling,  Connecticut,  and  the  "Pequot  Sheet irg  company"  located  at 
Montville  * 

1* George  h. Chandler,  Industrial  History,  p.  263. 

2. Journal  of  commerce  for  1850* 
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A factory  for  knitting  underwear  by  means  of  power  weav- 
ing was  established  at  Glastonbury  in  1855.  It  produced  men*s 
underwear  knit  of  wool  and  merino.  The  "M.Birge  sons  Company" 

of  Norwich1  also  established  a knit  underwear  factory  and  in 

£ 

1850  "The  Bristol  Knitting  Company"  was  organized  and  merged 
with  the  Benjamin  Kay  Shop  at  the  North  Side*  They  also  wove 
knit  underwear,  but  dissolved  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  and 
sold  their  interests  to  Nathan  L.  Birge  who  continued  the 
factory  work.  The  Wolcottville  Knitting  Company  of  1853  was  a 
reorganization  of  an  older  company.  In  Stafford  an  extensive 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  satinet,  but  the 
largest  industry  in  the  town  was  located  at  Stafford  Springs 
and  was  known  as  the  Warren  Woolen  Mills  * Here  fine  worsted 
coatings  were  made.  At  the  Kockville  Mill  cotton  warp  was  spun 
and  colored  for  use  in  satinet  and  cassimere.  This  factory  was 
started  by  Joseph  Selden  in  1853  and  in  1858  the  Mechanicsville 
Company  began  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres, 

b.  Twine  and  Thread 

Along  with  the  cotton  industry  was  that  of  twine  with 
William  K.  Nichols  as  a pioneer  in  that  field.  In  1830  he 
built  a twenty  spindle  twisting  machine  at  Mood  us,  Connecticut 
and  hired  power  from  a nearby  sheeting  mill.  He  induced  his 
father  who  was  a peddler  to  sell  the  cotton  twine  to  the  fish- 
ermen. At  first  the  success  of  the  venture  seemed  doubtful, 

1. George  B. Chandler,  Industrial  History,  vol.4,  p.£81» 

£. Trumbull,  The  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County.  p,57. 
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"but  later  the  business  was  so  improved  that  by  1860  a factory 
called  the  New  York  Net  and  Twine  Company  was  started. 

In  1854  Austin  Dunham  organized  the  Willimantie  Linen 
Company  to  make  cotton  thread.1  Hartford  capitalists  invested 
their  money  and  because  of  their  skill  the  American  Thread 
was  made  famous  throughout  the  world,  so  that  by  1676  this  con- 
cern led  all  others  in  the  country,  rrom  the  time  the  cotton 
is  taken  from  the  bale  until  a finished  article  is  made  the 
fibers  are  intercombed  over  six  million  times  until  a perfect 
six-cord  cotton  is  made.  This  company  also  mode  crash  towel- 
ling, napkins  and  shoe  thread.  The  use  of  cotton  by  the  Wil- 
limantic  Linen  Company  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  failure  of  the 
flax  supply  d uring  t he  Crimean  War.  They  were  thus  forced  to 
seek  another  product  which  could  be  made  into  coarse  threads. 
The  terms  "through-thread”  and  "six-cord”  refer  to  the  combin- 
ing and  re-combining  of  the  cotton  filaments.  The  company 
overcame  the  lack  of  dampness  f ound  in  England  by  installing 
humidifiers . 

The  Willington  Thread  Company  was  organized  in  1840  by 
several  brothers  one  of  whom  was  Origin  Hall  and  another  Gardi- 
ner Hall  who  worked  with  his  brother  for  a while,  but  later 
withdrew  to  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company.  Gardiner  Hall 
Junior  began  alone  to  manufacture  thread  in  1860,  but  had  many 
discouragements  during  the  Civil  War. 

1. George  L. Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut.  p,363. 
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c.  Woolen  Goods 

According  to  the  statistics  contained  in  the  cnnsus  of 
1860  given  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  capital  invested  in 
woolen  manuf acturing  was  $3,773,960  and  the  average  salary 
of  the  male  employees  per  month  was  $24. IE  and  of  the  females 
$13 .2 5 • By  this  same  census  Connecticut  ranks  third  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  As  a rule,  the  woolen  mills  of 
Connecticut  are  smaller  than  the  cotton  mills  except  in  Tolland 
County. 

The  "Phoenix  woolen  Company"  v/as  organized  in  1858  as  a 
fifteen  loom  woolen  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  suits. 
Among  the  other  woolen  mills  were  the  "Warren  Woolen  Company”, 
"Stafford  Worsted  Company”,  and  the  "Glazier  Manufacturing 
Company”  of  South  Glastonbury,  whose  history  may  be  traced  back 
to  1837. 

Hartford  has  stood  for  much  in  the  carpet  industry.  The 
"Hartford  Carpet  Company"  had  mills  at  Thompsonvi lie  and  Tar if - 
fville  with  a capitalization  of  $1,200,000  and  machinery  to  pro 
duce  annually  1,700,000  yards  of  ingrain  carpeting,  500,000 
yards  of  Venetian  carpeting  and  2,000,000  yards  of  Brussels 
carpeting. 

d.  Silk 

Prank  and  Ralph  Cheney  in  1836  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
largest  silk  textile  industry  in  t he  state  although  the  Mans- 
field Silk  Company  was  the  first  in  the  industry.  The  Cheney 
Brothers  began  to  manufacture  silk  thread  from  imported  raw 
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material  in  1830,  and  since  then  the  work  has  continued  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Cheney  family.  J?'rom  1850-1660  it  was 
the  only  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world  carrying  the  manufac- 
ture from  the  raw  silk  to  cloth.  The  plant  was  so  extensive 
that  it  gave  employment  to  over  one  thousand  persons.1  At 
first  only  reeled  silk  and  silk  fibre  were  used,  but  since  1865 
successful  experiments  were  carried  on  with  spun  silk. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Kockville  in 
1857  by  K.K.Kose,  but  it  was  not  especially  active  until  six 
years  later  when  his  factory  was  merged  with  that  of  the  three 
Belding  Brothers.  Mr . Hose  then  withdrew  and  started  the  Hose 
Silk  Manufacturing  Company  which  lasted  only  a short  time.  The 
Beldings*  interests  at  Kockville  remained  inactive,  but  they 
established  factories  throughout  the  c ountry.  The  silk  indus- 
try has  been  carried  on  in  South  Coventry  since  1866.  Some 
of  these  industries  tried  to  raise  the  silk  worms  here,  but  the 
mulberry  trees  had  a blight  so  the  venture  was  unsuccessful. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Industries 

There  were  also  many  miscellaneous  industries  carried  on 
in  Connecticut.  Since  183E  the  Bevin  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company  has  made  bells  in  Kockville.  Witch  hazel  is  unique  in 
that  it  grows  in  no  country  but  the  United  States  and  is  found 
mostly  in  Connecticut.  JS.E. Dickinson  of  .rissex  manufactured 
witch  hazel  and  birch  oil. 


1,  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.4,  p.£50. 
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The  Sheffield  Dentifrice  Company  was  founded  in  1850  by 
Dr.  M.W. Sheffield  in  New  London.  He  was  the  first  to  make  a 
dentifrice  in  a cream  form  and  then  l^ter  was  the  first  to  make 
it  in  a collapsible  tube.^  In  1849  Charles  Phillips  began  the 
manufacture  of  wax  candles  by  refining  bees  wax.  He  also  made 
camphor  for  commercial  purposes  and  located  his  factory  at 
Glenbrook  or  what  is  now  Stamford.  One  of  the  earliest  mills 
in  the  state  was  the  Montville  Pape  r Company  in  1851  founded  by 
Oliver  Woodworth  for  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  and  boxes 
rather  than  paper.  The  factory  is  still  in  existence  today. 

The  first  envelope  folding  machine  was  patented  in  1849 t and 
the  manufacture  of  envelopes  by  machinery  was  begun  in  Hartford 
in  1865  by  the  Prescott  Plimpton  Company. 

The  Williams  brothers  of  Manche  ster  moved  to  Glastonbury 
in  1847,  rented  a grist  mill  from  the  father-in-law  of  one  of 
them  and  started  the  manufacture  of  shaving  soap  and  a few  other 
related  products.  This  factory  is  also  in  existence  today. 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  at  Mystic. 

In  1854  the  Miller  Company  of  Meriden  manufactured  the 
first  kerosene  oil  burners  invented  to  utilize  the  natural  oil 

p 

discovered  in  Pennsylvania.  This  company  survived  both  a fire 
in  1856  and  the  panic  of  1857  and  was  the  first  factory  in 
America  to  perfect  a burner  using  oil  derived  from  distilled 
coal. 

1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State. p.272 « 

2. Ibid  . p.273. 
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Another  of  the  miscellaneous  industries  was  that  started 
by  the  Stanford  Manufacturing  Company.  This  factory  was  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  the  original  town  grant  which  was  given  to 
William  Fitch  for  the  grinding  of  corn  and  wheat.  Henry  J. 
Sanford  became  a pioneer  in  the  successful  production  of  high 
grade  dyewood  extracts  making  a specialty  of  that  of  logwood. 
The  rise  of  this  export  trade  from  1850-1860  was  phenomenal, 
especially  when  the  extract  of  licorice  was  added  to  the  trade. 
A large  tract  of  land  in  Asia  Minor, wbe re  the  licorice  root  is 
gathered  and  cured,  was  purchased. 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  was  first  made  by  a Torrington  man 
and  it  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  men  of  the  Civil  War. 

Gold  beating  for  dental  use,  both  of  gold  leaf  and  rolled 
goldtwas  first  carried  on  by  a pioneer  of  Hartford  named  Marcus 
Bull. 


The  Hall  Quarry  Company  later  organized  as  the  Middlesex 
Quarry  Company  of  Portland  flourished  in  the  Fifties.  For  many 
years  the  workmen  in  these  quarries  were  Yankees  but  today  all 
nationalities  are  represented. 

a.  Straw  Hats 


Straw  hats  for  women  were  first  made  in  quantities  by  Sophi 
Woodhouse  Wells  of  Wethersfield.^  A patent  was  granted  to  Gardi 
ner  and  Sophie  Wells  for  a process  for  taking  bonnets  and  hats 
of  grass.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Leghorn  and  was  made  from  a 


a 


1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State.  p.£71 
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meadow  grass  known  as  ticklemoth  which  grew  abundantly  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  hat  industry  was  a difficult  one 
to  establish,  so  of  the  early  group  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  c entury  only  six  are  in  existence  today.  In  1840 
about  36,000  hats  were  made  a year  in  Danbury  and  between  300 
and  500  operators  were  employed,  but  in  the  silk,  felt  and 
straw  hat  industries  skilled  labor  is  required  so  there  were 
many  labor  disputes  and  much  reorganization.  By  the  Fifties 
the  straw;  hat  industry  was  firmly  established  in  Connecticut 
and  the  output  of  Danbury's  fifty  or  more  shops  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

b.  Cotton  Oin 

The  only  place  in  Connecticut  where  Eli  Whitney's  cotton 
gin  was  manufactured  was  in  New  London  where  it  was  established 
in  1846.  New  London  was  also  the  home  of  the  largest  factory  in 
the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  bed  comfortables.  Horse  blan- 
kets, carpet  linings  and  quilted  fabrics  were  some  of  the  other 
standard  products  made  in  that  city. 

c.  Cork  Industry 

The  manufacture  of  corks  is  another  industry  which  shows 
the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of  a Connecticut  man.  In  1852  a 
machine  was  invented  to  cut  corks  which  had  previously  been  nade 
by  hand,  and  had  been  ill  fittirg  and  unsatisfactory.  John  D. 
Crocker,1  an  artist,  while  calling  at  a drug  store  in  Norwich 
heard  a clerk  complaining  about  the  corks  so  he  decided  to  carry 


1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State,  p.275. 
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on  some  experiments.  After  a while  Crocker  invented  a machine 
to  manufacture  round  and  tapering  corks.  It  cut  from  twenty 
to  thirty  corks  a minute  and  as  it  was  a success  from  the  be- 
ginning it  is  still  used  today. 

d.  Wire  Industry 

The  wire  industry  first  started  in  Connecticut  in  the 
weaving  of  horse-hair  and  later  of  fine  wire  which  was  woven 
on  a carpet  loom.  The  wire  screening  of  today  was  a later  de- 
velopment from  this  simple  beginning. 

e.  Oyster  Industry 

In  the  vicinity  of  Greenw ich  the  cultivation  of  oysters 
was  first  started  by  Captain  Henry  S.  Lockv.ood  of  Old  Town.1 
He  started  planting  oyster  shells  just  before  spawning  time  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liianus  Liver.  An  examination  of  the  shells 
in  the  early  fall  showed  that  the  spawn  had  set  and  that  the 
young  oysters  were  forming.  As  s oon  as  they  had  matured  they 
were  taken  up  and  the  ground  replanted  with  fresh  shells.  Priotf 
to  this  time  the  oysters  were  taken  from  natural  grounds  but 
this  marked  the  beginning  of  olanted  g rounds . The  first  act 
in  regard  to  this  industry  was  passed  in  1849  and  revised  in 
1855.  It  stated  that  "No  one  person  shall  have  set  out  to  him 
territory  exceeding  two  acres  in  extent".  Authorities  say  that 
a closed  season  on  oysters  is  ridiculous.  Oysters  require  from 
four  to  seven  years  to  mature  so  a yearly  period  when  open  to 
deprivation  involves  a great  waste  of  labor  and  destruction  of 

l.&ead  Spencer,  Ye  Historie  ox'  Ye  Town  cf  Greenwich.  p.35& 


oysters.  The  Connecticut  State  Statute  fixed  the  "closed  time" 
from  March  first  to  November  twenty-first  unless  the  town  dis- 
sented . , An  important  act  in  1855  sajd  that  titles  to  oyster 

grounds  must  be  in  writing.  The  Housatonic  River  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  supply  and  canoes  and  sharpies  were  employed  in 
the  neighboring  towns  from  1850-1870  to  plant  oysters. 

Never  was  serious  doubt  cast  upon  the  principle  that  each 
company  holding  a charter  should  hold  itself  in  subjection  to 
the  legislature,  but  sometimes  the  e ompanies  believed  that  the 
legislatures  should  grant  them  financial  aid.  Mill  owners  were 
interested  in  tariff  legislation  but  that  was  a national  ratter 
than  a state  issue. 

It  was  not  the  size  of  the  local  mills  nor  the  number  of 
articles  made  but  rather  the  excellence  of  their  products 
which  made  Connecticut  industry  famous. 
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Chapter  VII 

Manufacturing  in  Connecticut 

In  1850,  of  the  210,015  people  comprising  the  population 
of  Connecticut,  one-sixth  were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  exclu- 
sive of  farm  produce,  butte:',  cheese,  and  the  lumber  industries 
The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $520,000,000  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  was  1,050,000. 

a.  Patents 

Connecticut  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  patents  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  its  population  for  in  1852 
there  were  eighteen  important  patents  granted  to  Connecticut 
men.  Comment  was  made  by  many  visitors  of  the  period  in  regard 

p 

to  the  inventiveness  of  Connecticut  people. 

In  1848  when  Samuel  Colt  received  news  of  the  success  of  o 

troops  during  the  Mexican  war,  he  bought  250  acres  near  where 

the  Dutch  fort  had  stood,  diked  it  and  built  an  extensive  plant 

He  devised  much  of  his  own  machinery  and  the  rest  he  imported 

from  Switzerland.  In  1848  Samuel  Colt  began  the  manufacture  of 

2 

his  revolver  which  he  had  invented  at  the  age  of  fifteen. ~ The 
factory  was  first  established  at  New  Haven,  but  in  1850  it  was 
moved  to  Pearl  Street  in  Hartford.  In  1858  sixty  thousand  Colt 
revolvers  were  made.  Samuel  Colt  was  prepared  for  the  Civil 
War  and  offered  his  services  as  a Colonel,  but  was  refused.  He 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.2,  p.252. 

2. Michael  Chevalier , Society  Manners  and  Politics  in  the  Unite 

States,  p.28'5 

2.Forrest  Morgan  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State, p. 205. 
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died  at  the  age  of  sixty-tv«o  at  the  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  the  most  successful.  The  following  year  the  Sharps*  Rifle 
Company  also  came  to  Hartford.1  Christian  Sharps  who  invented 
the  hreech-loading  rifle  organized  the  company.  Sometimes  con- 
tending armies  have  both  been  supplied  by  Connecticut,  yet  that 
state  has  furnished  practically  no  raw  material,  only  the  in- 
genuity of  workmanship. 

Smith  and  Wesson  organized  and  secured  patent  rights  re- 
lating to  cartridges  and  breech-loading  firearms.  They  also 
secured  a patent  for  a tubular  magazine  repeating  firearm  which 
became  the  basis  for  the  Volcanic  Rifle  and  the  Volcanic  Pistol 
This  company  was  absorbed  by  the  "Winchester  Arms  Company"  in 
1858,  of  which  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  is  an  out- 
growth. John  C.  Palmer  the  first  President  employed  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  produced  thirty  thousand  rifles  an- 
nually,thus  rivalling  in  importance  the  famous  Colt*s  firearms. 
In  1855  these  Haitfora  firms  contracted  with  the  Vermont  firm 
of  Robbins  and  Lawrence  to  supoly  the  British  government  with 
machinery  for  the  interchangeable  manufacture  of  Enfield  Rifles 

In  1854  Horatio  Ames  of  Palls  Village  invented  a wrought 
iron  gun  which  surpassed  all  others  of  equal  .weight.  It  could 
carry  a heavy  charge  with  no  danger  of  exploding. 

Gilbert  Brewster  of  Norwich  was  given  the  title  of  the 
"Arkwright  of  America"  because  of  improvements  he  made  in  the 
methods  of  receiving  rolls  and  spindles.  A power  loom  for  the 

1. Alexander  Johnston,  American  Commonwealth  9 p.357-373  • 
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weaving  of  checks  and  plaids  was  invented  by  E.  Burt  of  Man- 
chester and  was  the  first  in  America. 

Halvor  Halvorson  of  Hartford  was  granted  a patent  for  an 
improvement  in  the  mach  ir  ery  used  in  the  looms  for  weaving 
haircloth.  Chauncey  Crosby  of  Hew  Haven  was  granted  a patent 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  sticking  pins,  and  Helson 
Goodyear  for  a combination  called  hard  rubber.  In  1854  Eli 
Whitney  of  vVhitneyville  was  granted  one  for  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, and  in  1856  Horace  Smith  and  Daniel  Wesson  of  Hew  Haven 
were  granted  one  for  improved  primers  for  cartridges.  In  the 
same  year  John  Howe  and  Inman  Piper  of  Derby  received  a patent 
for  improved  japanning  pins.  Blake sley  Platt  and  Jordan  of 
Waterbury  were  granted  one  in  1856  for  machinery  used  to  manu- 
facture brass  kettles.  Also  in  the  same  year  was  the  patent 
granted  to  James  S.  Taylor  of  Danbury  for  improvement  in  the 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

In  1857  there  were  thirty  important  patents1  among  which 
were  the  one  to  George  and  David  Cook  of  Hew  Haven  for  improved 
adjustable  seats  for  carriages,  and  one  to  Charles  Hicks  for  a 
machine  for  varnishing  percussion  caps. 

Industrial  need  plus  Yankee  ingenuity  were  responsible 
for  this  long  list  of  patents. 

2.  Sewing  Machines 

Credit  is  given  for  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 
to  Massachusetts,  but  in  1850  Hathaniel  Wheeler  of  Watertown, 

1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State . p.319. 
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Connecticut  formed  a partnership  with  Wilson  who  improved  upon 
the  original  invention  of  Howe.1  The  firm  of  Wheeler,  Wilson 
and  Company  was  formed.  In  185£  Wheeler  took  the  machine  to 

0. F. Winchester  of  New  Haven  who  was  a shirt  manufacturer.  Mr. 

Winchester  was  skeptical  about  it  so  his  wife  agreed  to  try  it, 

and  because  of  her  success  with  it  he  purchased  the  patent 

rights  for  New  Haven  County.  The  Parker  Shirt  Company  of  New 

Britain  purchased  one  of  the  early  machines  of  1847,  and  in  185i 

this  company  moved  to  Bridgeport  and  helped  to  develop  it  from 

an  obscure  town  to  a city. 

3.  Iron 

Much  progress  was  also  made  by  Connecticut  in  the  use  of 

iron  in  industry.  In  1836  the  three  Colburn  brothers  of  Derby 

organized  a company  for  the  making  of  coarse  iron  castings  for 

use  as  sash  weights.  In  1850  the  company  was  incorporated  and 

came  under  the  control  of  Sheldon  Bassett  v.ho  made  other  prod- 
ucts and  also  aided  in  furnishing  munitions  during  the  Civil 

War.  The  East  Malleable  Iron  Company  of  Naugatuck  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  co-partnership  formed  in  1858  by  Bronson  B. 

Tuttle  and  John  H.Whittemore.  The  company  first  manufactured 

iron  rakes,  and  due  to  their  experimentation  in  iron,  we  have 

the  malleable  iron  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  Farrell  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  of  Ansonia  was  es- 
tablished as  builders  of  heavy  mill  and  factory  machinery.  Thej 

built  rolling  mills  and  calenders  with  which  they  supplied  the 

1.  G.B. Chandler , "Industrial  History"  in  Osborn,  t ifcUt°Vdl°l . V.° 
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Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  Instead  of  importing  iron  rolls  from 
Great  Britain  this  company  soon  made  their  own  and  even  some 
for  export.  Farrell  takes  his  place  with  the  great  industrial- 
ists of  Connecticut  - Cheney,  Chase,  Sargent,  Wallace  and 
Thomas . 

4.  Hardware 

Connecticut  ranks  as  a pioneer  state  in  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  and  the  quality  of  the  tools  made  proves  that  the 
State  is  still  the  home  of  high  grade  skilled  craftsmen  who 
religiously  adhered  to  the  Yankee  characteristic  of  dependabil- 
ity and  thrift. 

The  firm  of  North  and  Stanley  of  Albany,  New  York,  the 
Argillo  Works  of  the  same  city,  and  a small  New  Britain  firm 
were  purchased  about  1850  by  Russell  and  Erwin  of  New  Britain.1 
The  business  grew  rapidly  and  was  one  of  the  first  establish- 
ments to  make  a specialty  of  builders'  hardware . They  now  make 
all  articles  of  this  type  needed  for  buildings. 

Philip  Corbin  had  been  taught  by  Stephen  Buckwell  of  North 
and  Stanley  to  make  plate  locks.  Hr.  Corbin  founded  the  firm  of 
Paul  F.  Corbin  and  in  1849  embarked  on  the  business  of  making 
small  brass  hardware  in  a building  on  Whiting  Street.  It  con- 
tained tv.o  casting  furnaces  in  a small  lean-to.  In  1851  the 
business  passed  into  the  sole  hands  of  Philip  and  Frank  Corbin 
who  were  brothers.  They  first  made  brass  balls  for  tipping  the 
horns  of  oxen  and  later  lifting  handles.  These  men  adopted  the 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut . vol.4,  p.lQQ. 
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policy  of  avoiding  domestic  competition  by  manufacturing  only 
the  goods  which  had  not  been  made  here  before,  such  as  flush 
bolts,  lamp  hooks,  turn  buttons,  coat  and  hat  hooks,  trunk 
catches,  and  special  window  springs  which  were  all  advertised 
in  their  first  catalogue  published  in  1852.  Thus  P.  and  F. 
Corbin  started  the  manufacture  of  most  of  these  products  in 
this  country.1  Their  factory  on  Whiting  Street  was  outgrown  so 
a part  of  the  factory  of  North  and  Stanley  was  rented  and  still 
constitutes  the  present  site  of  P.  and  F.  Corbin. 

Frederick  T. Stanley  with  some  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
village  of  New  Britain  pooled  their  savings  amounting  to  $30, 000 
and  became  incorporated  as  ’’The  Stanley  Works".  Besides  the 
bolts  which  they  originally  fashioned  by  hand  were  added  hinges 
and  butts.  Twenty-five  men  were  employed  and  William  H.Hart 
became  the  organizer  and  builder  serving  the  company  from  1852 
to  1919.  Another  factory  organized  in  New  Britain  during  this 
period  was  that  of  A. Stanley  and  Company  which  was  formed  in 
1850  by  Augustus  Stanley,  Gad  Stanley  and  T.  A.  Conklin  all  of 
that  city.  They  manufactured  boxwood  and  ivory  rules  and  later 
merged  with  four  other  companies  in  the  manufacture  of  plumbs, 
levels,  tool  handles  and  mallets.  Handles  were  popular  and  all 
the  hickory  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  of  New  Britain  was 
purchased.  Two  pairs  of  horses  and  a yoke  of  oxen  supplemented 
the  meagre  railroad  facilities.  In  Bridgeport  was  the  Baird 
Machine  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  tools.  They 

l.G.B. Chandler. Indus trial  History,  vol.4,  p.101. 
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made  pins  of  all  types,  hooks  and  eyes,  metal  buttons,  snap 

fasteners,  can  and  bottle  openers,  chains,  springs,  and  pen 

and  pencil  parts. 

a.  Locks 

The  lock  industry  was  introduced  into  Connecticut  by 

Stephen  Bucknell  who  settled  in  rtaterta.  n in  1832.  Locks  were 

first  made  by  hand  by  Eli  Terry  who  later  combined  his  inter- 
ests with  others  and  established  the  Eagle  Lock  Company  in 

1853.^  Soon  the  Lewis  Lock  and  the  James  Terry  Company  com- 
bined with  Eli  Terry,  but  the  business  progressed  slowly  be- 
cause of  Eli  Terry's  leek  of  money  for  equipment  and  the  use  of 

hand  presses.  The  company  suffered  financial  reverses  largely 

■ 

because  of  public  prejudice  against  a domestic  product.  The 

name  of  Yale  in  the  lock  business  was  the  greatest.  The  first 

Yale  Bank  Lock  was  made  in  1847  and  shov/ed  marked  mechanical 

skill,  then  followed  inventions  in  locks  for  doors  and  drawers, 

At  the  death  of  Linus  Yale  Senior  in  1857  the  business  was  con- 
tinued in  Newport  by  his  son  Linus  Yale  Junior.  He  inherited 

the  ability  of  his  father  and  centered  his  ingenuity  upon  the 

problem  of  household  locks.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  from 

the  time  when  the  housewife  used  to  carry  her  keys  in  a basket 

to  the  period  of  the  modern  Yale  lock  and  key. 

In  1842  George  M.  Landers  formed  a partnership  with  Josiah 

Levey  to  manufacture  furniture  casters,  cupboard  catches  and 

1 . V.S. Clark. History  of  Manufacturers  in  the  U. S. . 1607-1660. vol*] 

2.  George  L. Clark. A History  of  Connecticut,  p.360.  p.37c 
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small  articles.  The  company  was  dissolved  in  1847  and  Landers 
continued  alone  adding  the  manufacture  of  coat  and  hat  hooks, 
brass  hooks  and  eyes  to  the  list  of  their  products.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1853  as  the  Landers  and  Smith  Manufac- 
turing Company.  In  forrington  in  1 854  the  Union  Hardware  Com- 
pany originally  made  ice  skates,  but  roller  skates  were  soon 
added  to  the  list  and  later  builders'  tools  and  small  hardware. 

b.  Screws 

In  the  manufacture  of  Machine  Screws,  Connecticut  ranks 
first.  The  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company  was  organized  in 
1856  and  made  screws  of  all  sizes,  from  those  used  for  heavy 
engines  to  the  watch  screws  which  were  so  small  that  it  required 
112,654  to  weigh  one  pound.1 

Dunbar  and  Barnes  was  organized  in  1857  in  Bristol  and 
later  reorganized  when  Wallace  Barnes  purchased  his  partner's 
share  of  the  company.  They  manufactured  clock  springs  of  vari- 
ous types  for  specified  purposes  and  were  so  successful  that  the 
grandsons  of  the  original  founders  now  operate  the  factory  and 
have  their  own  cold-rolling  mill  where  steel  is  specially  pre- 
pared. Another  hardware  company  was  that  of  the  Clark  Brothers 
Bolt  Company  of  Milldale  which  was  founded  by  William  J. Clark 

and  Brothers  in  1851.  The  company  now  manufacturers  70,000,000 
2 

bolts  a year.  The  modern  commercial  process  of  cold  beading 
for  carriages,  machines  and  plows  also  originated  here  and  was 

1. George  L. Clark,  A History  of  Connecticut,  p.360. 

2. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol.4,p,123. 
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adopted  by  the  New  Britain  and  New  Haven  carriage  companies. 

Roys  and  Wilcox  Company  of  North  Greenwich  put  a new  squar- 
ing shear  on  the  market  in  1852  which  ran  with  a heavy  rotary 
lever  motion  and  was  operated  by  a foot  treadle.  Both  hands 
of  the  operator  were  thus  freed  so  sheets  could  be  managed  with 
greater  accuracy. 

c.  Plows 

The  gold  rush  of  1849-1850  stimulated  the  business  of 
Collins  and  Company,  for  every  pioneer  had  need  of  an  axe  and 
tools.  This  company  was  located  on  the  Farmington  River  at  a 
place  called  Collinsville  and  was  the  first  to  supply  the 
country  with  steel  axes  ready  for  use.  Later  the  first  cast- 
steel  plow  was  put  on  the  market  by  Collins.  Other  firms  copied 
their  trade-mark  for  they  stood  for  the  best  in  edge-tools. 
Collins  became  known  as  the  greatest  exporter  of  edge-tools  and 
for  each  foreign  country  the  article  was  made  to  suit  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  people.  One  type  was  made  for  the  farms  of 
Central  America,  another  for  Brazil  and  still  others  for  various 
European  countries.  Because  of  the  reputation  of  the  company 
there  was  much  infringement  upon  their  patent  and  trade  names. 

d.  Cutlery 

The  Meriden  Cutlery  Company  was  incorporated  in  1855 1 to 
make  different  lines  of  table  cutlery  by  labor  saving  devices 
and  by  standardizing  patterns.  They  thus  produced  a higher 
grade  of  article  than  the  imported  ones  which  were  made  by  hand. 

l.G .B .Chandler , Industrial  History,  p.112. 
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Wooden  handles  we re  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  ivory 
which  was  apt  to  crack,  hut  when  the  process  of  vulcanizing 
rubber  became  pooular,  handles  were  made  of  hard  rubber.  When 
celluloid  was  introduced  it  supplanted  the  other  products,  for 
it  was  a good  imitation  of  ivory,  yet  it  was  cheaper  and  would 
not  crack. 

The  Eagle  Works  of  Winsted  later  called  the  Empire  Knife 
Company  was  organized  in  1852  to  manufacture  cutlery.  Another 
factory  in  the  same  town  was  the  Winsted  Hoe  Company,  later 
called  the  ’Winsted  Edge  Tool  Works  which  manufactured  chisels 
and  drawing  knives.  In  1842  Peck  and  Dewey,  later  the  Peck  and 
Walter  concern,  was  organized  in  New  Britain.  It  failed  during 
the  Panic  of  1857  and  Joseph  Bradford  Sargent  became  the  largest 
creditor  and  a majority  stockholder.  With  his  brothers  Edward 
and  George  he  established  the  J.B. Sargent  Company.  The  business 
prospered,  but  New  Britain  lost  the  great  plant  when  the  company 
needed  more  room,  and  as  suitable  land  was  not  available  they 
moved  to  New  Haven  where  they  purchased  a lot  with  harbor  front- 
age. 5.  Silver 

In  1853  the  Bristol  Brass  Company  began  to  supply  metal 
for  the  silver  industry  of  Holves  and  Tuttle  cf  Bristol  which  had 
just  started  making  flat  silverware.  This  company  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  Panic  of  1857  and  as  it  was  indebted  to  the 
Bristol  Brass,  the  factory  was  taken  over  by  them,  and  operated 
as  the  silver  department  of  the  Bristol  Brass.  It  was  later  in- 
corporated as  a separate  company  called  the  American  Silver. 
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Sometimes  a single  shop  would  send  out  twenty  to  thirty  wagons 
carrying  clocks,  copper,  tin  and  brass-ware,  hats,  combs,  axes, 
buttons  and  paper.1  pewter,  composed  of  four  parts  lead  and 
one  of  English  block  tin,  was  introduced  into  this  country. 
Ashbel  Griswold  and  Hiram  Yale  of  Wallingford  were  pioneers, 
but  soon  Britannia,  a metal  which  would  take  a more  durable 
polish,  was  introduced.  The  rolling  of  this  metal  was  begun 
in  a factory  established  in  Meriden.  Electroplating  was  also 
introduced  into  this  city  in  1856  to  take  the  place  of  Britan- 
nia, and  thus  Meriden  became  known  as  the  Silver  City.  Britan- 
nia plants  of  Meriden  combined  under  the  Meriden  Britannia  Com- 
pany which  was  conceived  by  Horace  C. Wilcox.  With  a capital 
of  $50,000  he  started  the  business  with  his  brother  Dennis,  J. 
D. Frary,  I. C. Lewis,  and  W.W. Lyman.  Frary  inter  withdrew  to 
form  the  firm  of  Landers,  Frary  and  Clark.  This  Britannia 
Company  purchased  an  interest  in  the  hogers  Silver  Company  in 
Hartford  in  1867  when  that  company  was  in  need  of  money. 

6.  Pins 

The  Oakville  Pin  Company  dates  from  the  Fifties  and  had  a 
similar  development  to  that  of  the  American  Pin  Company.  The 
other  pin  center  is  Winsted  where  the  New  England  Pin  Company, 
first  founded  as  The  Hartford  Pin  Company,  was  located.  The 
Hartford  Pin  Company  was  purchased  by  Anson  G. Phelps,  and  be- 
cause of  a litigation  with  the  Howe  Pin  Company  in  regard  to 

1. Petition  for  a law  to  restrict  peddlers , Session  Papers. 1847 

State  Records. 1848 f pp. 60-61. 

2 . Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  IV,p.88. 
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the  famous  sticking  machine,  the  case  was  taken  to  the  courts, 
hut  its  use  by  them  was  finally  permitted.  In  1857  it  became 
the  New  England  Pin  Company  and  was  bought  back  by  the  Winsted 
interests.  The  Union  Pin  Company  although  smaller  was  also 
established  in  Winsted. 


7.  Daguerreotype 

In  1853  the  firm  of  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden  secured  the 
aid  of  the  Frenchman  Da  Guerre,  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype, 
and  manufactured  a new  portrait  machine.  This  company  also  made 
extensive  brass  and  lamp  fittings  and  incorporated  with  the 
American  Brass,  thus  becoming  the  third  in  size  in  the  United 
States . 

8.  Shoes 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  were  made  in  the  Fifties  but  there 
were  no  factories,  for  the  wnrk  was  let  out  to  be  done  at  home. 

9.  Rubber 

The  Goodyear  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Company  was  incorporated 

in  1845  with  a capital  of  $30,000.^  Today  it  is  still  listed 

as  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  of  foot-wear,  but 

yet  Mr.  Goodyear,  who  was  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the 

2 

industry,  died  in  poverty. 

The  Naugatuck  Rubber  Company  of  1845  manufactured  shoes, 
druggists'  sundries,  and  army  and  navy  equipment  under  a license 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut.  vol.4,p,135. 

£. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State. p. £60. 
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from  the  patent  granted  to  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  The 
California  gold  rush  advanced  this  business  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  rubber  blankets  which  they  manufactured.  YYars  also 
led  to  further  progress  in  the  development  of  this  business  and 
the  outbreak  of  California  Yellow  Fever  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  furnish  outfits  for  the  pioneers.  The  Goodyear  Metallic 
Rubber  Shoe  Company  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  the  Arctic 
shoe.1 

Rubber  shoes  had  been  manufactured  since  1844  at  Lisbon, 
Colchester  and  Bozrah  by  the  Hayward  Rubber  Company  of  Colches- 
ter. William  A.  Buckingham  the  war  governor  of  Connecticut  was 
identified  with  this  plant  which  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  produced  10,000  pairs  of  shoes  a day. 

The  Goodyear  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Litchfield  was  the  first  to  manufacture  rubber  gloves.  In  1851 
Charles  Goodyear  discovered  a method  of  solidifying  rubber  in 
order  to  give  it  polish.  This  vulcanizing  process  was  developed 
in  Newton,  Connecticut  by  using  a greater  amount  of  sulphur  at 
a higher  temperature.  He  perfected  this  process  and  discovered 
many  new  uses  for  the  product  until  it  required  sixty  patents 
to  make  his  inventions  secure.  A license  for  the  use  of  hard 
rubber  was  given  to  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Company.  This 
hard  rubber  is  used  extensively  today  in  the  manufacture  of 
fountain-pens  and  all  kinds  of  rubber  novelties,  elastic  webbing 
and  druggists*  supplies,  and  today  in  hard  rubber  tires.  Rub- 

1. Forrest  Morgan. Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State. p. 260. 
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ber  coats  have  been  made  by  Charles  Goodyear  and  Henry  Alden 
since  1841.  Mr.  Goodyear  a native  of  New  Haven  was  awarded 
medals  at  London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Although  he  lived  in  poverty  because  of  the  shame- 
less infringements  of  his  rights  he  yet  lived  to  see  his  prod- 
uct applied  to  nearly  five  hundred  uses  and  to  give  employment 
to  60,000  in  1860  in  England,  Prance,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  He  died  at  New  York,  July  1,  1860. 

10.  Belting 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jewell  Belting  Company 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut  ranks  third  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  belting.  The  foundation  of  the  industry  was  laid  in 
1845  by  Pliny  Jewell  when  he  established  a tan-yard  on  what  is 
now  Bushnell  Park.  His  ancestors  had  been  tanners  in  New 
Hampshire  for  several  generations  and  when  he  opened  a shop 
for  making  leather  belts  he  became  the  third  person  in  America 
to  engage  in  that  special  industry.  Many  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  and  also  of  Europe  were  educated  by  Pliny  Jev.ell 
and  his  sons  to  substitute  leather  belting  for  their  costly 
systems  of  gearing.  Tanneries  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  material  for  belting  was  made 
exclusively.  It  is  recorded  in  1850  that  a coitton  manufacturer 
bought  £0  inch  belting  from  this  company. 

The  Norwich  Belt  Manufacturing  Company  was  started  in  1845 
by  C.N.Farnam  and  made  a specialty  of  dynamo  and  high-speed 
belting  and  straps  for  all  purposes. 
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11.  Clocks 


In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  nearly  all  the 
clocks  in  the  country  were  made  in  Hartford  County.  The  Water  - 
bury  manufacturers  in  1850  joined  with  other  clock  companies 
and  formed  the  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Company  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Israel  Holmes.  Thus  the  brass,  clock  and  pin  indus- 
tries grew  together  so  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  was 
the  cause  and  which  the  result  of  the  industrial  success  which 
followed.  Another  famous  clock  company  which  followed  was  that 
of  Brewster  and  Ingraham  founded  in  1848.  After  a reorganiza- 
tion it  was  called  the  E.  and  A. Ingraham  Company  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1855.  It  was  again  reorganized  in  1859  whe 
Elias  Ingraham  and  his  son  Edward  became  partners  until  1881 
when  we  have  the  company  of  today.  One  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions of  Elias  Ingraham  was  the  so-called  "Sharp  Gothic"  de- 
signed when  he  was  on  a sailing  vessel  to  Caracas  to  introduce 
his  clocks.1  They  were  whittled  out  of  wood  and  became  the 
biggest  selling  clock  of  this  period  in  all  countries.  In  the 
Forties  a business  was  established  called  the  Forestville  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Before  then  all  clocks  were  one  day  or  eight 
days  and  of  the  pendulum  type  but  this  company  made  a clock  on 
the  type  of  those  today.  Many  of  the  early  companies  special- 
ized in  just  one  type  of  clock.  The  H.C. Thompson  Clock  Company 
of  Bristol  dates  back  to  this  period,  but  it  was  not  well  known 


n 


1. Penrose  Hoopes,  Connecticut  Clockmakers  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century,  p.18.  
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for  they  made  only  clockmovements  so  the  name  was  not  on  the 
cases.  The  Waterbury  Clock  Company  which  was  the  greatest  in 
the  state  was  a manufacturer  of  both  clocks  and  watches.  It 
was  organized  in  1857  as  a branch  of  the  Benedict  and  Burnham. 
The  Jerome  Clock  Company  was  absorbed  in  1856  by  the  New  Haven 
Clock  Company  which  dates  its  existence  back  to  1853  and  Mr. 
Jerome,  made  an  important  change  by  substituting  brass  for 
wooden  works^and  built  up  a large  foreign  trade. 

12.  Carriages 

In  1809  James  Brewster  was  detained  in  New  Haven  by  an 
accident  to  his  coach.  He  decided  to  start  a carriage  business 
and  the  outgrowth  was  the  Lawrence,  Bradlee  and  pardu  Company. 
It  was  in  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
made  a great  variety  of  vehicles  from  baby  carriages  to  most 
elaborate  coaches.  Their  business  grew  so  much  that  in  1860  tb 
were  exporting  many  of  their  products.  The  English  and  Mersich 
Company  is  interesting  in  that  it  successfully  weathered  transi1 
tion  from  a carriage  accessory  factory  to  one  for  making  auto- 
mobile bodies.  It  was  established  in  1853  by  two  hardware 
clerks  for  the  manufacture  of  carriage  hardware  and  fittings  in 
a wholesale  capacity.  They  transacted  a wholesale  business 
for  twenty-five  years  and  then  became  a retail  establishment. 

The  combination  of  dreaminess,  shrev/dness,  ambition  and 
practicalness  along  with  the  advantage  of  harbors,  water  power, 
railroads  and  finances  has  developed  the  variety  of  industries. 

l.J.M.Morse,  A Neglected  period  of  Connecticut’s  His tory.p.236. 
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Capital  was  usually  ready  to  further  an  invention  which  promised 
to  he  a success.  The  Connecticut  Yankee  aimed  to  devise  mach- 
ines which  would  multiply  and  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 

Thus  the  influence  of  Connecticut  upon  the  industry  of 
the  v.'orld  is  heyond  calculation. 

13.  Crystal  Palace 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1851  at  London,  people  from  all 
over  the  world  attended  the  World* s Pair.1  The  representatives 
from  Connecticut  were  J.A.Pay  and  Company  of  Norwich  for  plan- 
ning and  molding  machinery,  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford  with  re- 
peating firearms,  Whiting  Hayden  of  Willimantic  with  a drawing 
frame  for  cotton,  Ashmead  and  Hurlburt  of  Hartford  with  machine- 
made  gold  f oil,  and  Julius  Pratt  of  Meriden  with  a machine  for 
cutting  ivory  veneer. 


1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State. p. 320- 
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Chapter  VIII 
Agriculture 

Connecticut  agriculture  in  the  Fifties  was  greatly  depres- 
sed  by  western  and  later  by  southern  competition.  Although 
it  was  no  longer  of  paramount  interest  in  the  state  yet  the  as- 
sertion of  melancholy  abandoned  farms  in  Connecticut  is  erron- 
eous. When  they  were  unoccupied  by  owners  they  were  still  used 
for  wood  and  pasture  lands.  The  rich  river  valleys  and  fertile 
I1  meadows  were  used  for  farming.  This  fertile  soil  also  lay 
nearest  to  the  market  gardens  of  the  big  cities. 

1.  Farmer1 s Societies 

The  Hartford  Agricultural  Society  held  Fairs  from  1854  to 
1857  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Connecticut  led  a pre- 
carious life  until  1851  when  it  was  reorganized  and  became  more 
2 

stable.  Other  agricultural  sac  ieties  were  the  Tolland  County 
Sooiety  which  was  established  in  1853,  the  Hew  London  Society 
of  1854,  and  the  Greenwood  Agricultural  Society  of  Litchfield 
County  established  in  1844.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
incorporated  iri  1852  as  a result  of  a bill  drawn  up  by  Hr.  H.A. 
Dyer.  The  object  of  it  was  to  disseminate  a knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural science  among  farmers  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
clubs  where  the  theories  of  scientific  men  might  be  discussed. 
They  recommended  the  use  of  elementary  science  books  and  the 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.351. 

2.T.S.Gold,  Handbook  of  Connecticut  Agriculture. pp. 81-82. 
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Normal  School  preparation  of  teachers.  This  society  was  a fore- 
runner  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Then  followed  a fed- 
eration of  the  county  agricultural  societies  where  each  society 
chose  a delegate  to  sit  as  a member  of  the  executive  committee. 
In  1850  the  state  was  spending  one  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  societies.1 

Various  farmers'  clubs  were  also  formed  and  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  attempted  to  protect  the  farmers  by  detecting 
frauds . 

The  first  Pair  was  held  in  New  Haven  in  1854  with  premiums 
of  $3,500,  and  later  other  Pairs  were  held  in  Hartford  and  one 
in  Bridgeport. 

2.  Agricultural  Papers 

Besides  Pairs  there  were  interesting  agricultural  papers 
published  during  this  period.  In  1855  Professor  John  Porter 
offered  a plan  for  an  agricultural  school.  In  1856  a paper  was 
written  by  T.S.Gold  on  "The  Natural  Flora  of  a District  Indi- 
cates its  Natural  Capacity.”  in  the  same  year  there  was  a paper 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  and  a paper  on  tobacco  by  H. A. Dyer, 
followed  in  1858  by  a paper  on  the  subject  of  peat.  Professor 
S.S. Johnson  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  published  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  a discussion  on  the  feeding  cf  farm  animals, 
also  covering  the  subject  of  food  for  plants. 


1. State  Records . 1840. pp. 138 -13 9. Green1 s Connecticut  Begister.185 
2. Osborn.  History  of  Connecticut.  vol.6,p.357. 
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He  exposed  the  frauds  in  fertilizers  and  showed  how  various 
companies  had  made  extravagant  claims  and  had  not  stated  the 
composition  of  their  product.  Professor  Johnson  was  later  ap- 
pointed chemist  for  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Society. 

3.  Live  Stock 
a.  Cattle 

Horse  and  mule  breeding  for  the  West  Indian  trade  v,as  a 
paying  business  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut  although  the 
introduction  of  dressed  beef  and  pork  by  rail  from  the  west  put 
an  end  to  any  great  production  within  this  state.  The  number 
of  oxen  and  swine  decreased  alter  1850.  Since  1846  when  John 
A.  Taintor  imported  twelve  of  the  best  cov;s  from  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  Hartford  County  has  been  famous  for  its  fine  herds. 

The  first  imported  Jerseys  to  be  registered  were  in  1850  by 
Messrs.  Buel  and  Norton  although  there  was  no  scientific  breed- 
ing until  Darwin  laid  the  foundations  in  his  series  of  books 
on  biology  in  1859.  Dairyman  and  poultry  raisers  were  also  on 
the  alert  and  considered  the  possibility  of  using  farm  land  for 
beef-raising. 1 2 

b.  Sheep 

Connecticut  had  an  extensive  sheep  industry  in  the  nine- 
teenth cnntury  but  it  has  declined  almost  to  the  vanishing 
2 

point.  The  introduction  of  Spanish  merino  sheep  was  the  work 

1.  Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State.vol.4. 

p.204. 

2.  Purcell,  Connecticut  in  Transition,  pp. 158-172. 
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of  a Connecticut  citizen  as  was  the  distribution  ox  this  breed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850  there  were  400,000  sheep  in 
Connecticut  with  an  annual  production  of  almost  900,000  pounds 
of  wool. 

4.  Dairy  products 

In  1850  there  were  850,000  milk  cows  in  the  state.  Cooper- 
ative creameries  developed  after  Farmington  organized  the  first 
one.  paying  by  the  space  of  cream  was  superseded  by  payment 
on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

In  the  Northwestern  part  cheese  was  a popular  and  profita- 
ble business.  The  first  cheese  factory  in  the  country  was 
established  by  Lewis  M. Norton  in  Goshen  in  the  Fifties.  The 
inhabitants  of  Goshen  were  probably  wealthier  than  any  other 
group  of  farmers  in  New  England.  The  Connecticut  Yankee  brought 
a cheese  hoop  with  him  and  wherever  he  went  in  the  West,  he  set 
up  the  industry.  Litchfield  County  in  this  decade  made  over 
two  and  three-quarters  million  pounds  of  cheese  annually  and 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  butter.1 
Windham  County  made  850,000  pounds  of  cheese. 

5.  Farm  Products 
a.  Seeds 

Much  progress  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  the  development 
of  the  seed  industry.  Thomas  Griswold  and  Company  in  1845, 
Comstock,  Ferre  and  Company  in  1853,  and  Johnson,  Bobbins  and 

1.  Forrest  Morgan,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.396. 
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Company  in  1855  were  all  successful  growers  in  the  seed  busi- 
ness which  prospered  in  Wethersfield.^-  William  Comstock  de- 
vised seed  bags  with  printed  cultural  directions  and  wax  seals 
in  different  colors  representing  the  different  age  of  the  seeds. 
He  also  laid  out  the  first  seed  route.  The  success  of  the 
Wethersf ield  seed  growers  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
vegetable  growers  who  had  had  experience  in  selecting  seeds. 

In  1857  E.  B.  Clark  of  Milford  extended  the  industry  to  his 
section  and  started  the  growing  of  sweet  corn  seed  as  a busi- 
ness. Connecticut  sweet  corn  seed  is  in  demand  as  "stock”  seed 
from  regions  in  the  West  and  South  where  home  grown  seed  quick- 
ly degenerates  thus  necessitating  the  introduction  of  fresh 
stock. 

In  New  Haven  more  flax  and  flax  seed  was  grown  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  New  England.  It  was  raised  to  make  tow  cloth  and 
linen  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  by  1880  the  industry 
had  practically  disappeared. 

b.  Oar dens 

The  gardens  were  filled  with  all  the  culinary  vegetables 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  including  pompions  or  pumpkins  as 
we  call  them  and  love  apples  or  tomatoes.  A Saybrook  family 
introduced  sweet  lemons  or  grapefruit  to  their  friends  in  Con- 
necticut. A Yale  graduate  recalled  seeing  President  Pay  at 
work  in  his  strawberry  beds  and  said  that  "his  example  made  a 
more  lasting  impression  on  me  than  all  the  examples  in  his 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.410. 

2.T.S.Oold,  Handbook  of  Connecticut  Agriculture,  pp. 81-82. 
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Algebra  or  Mathematics".  The  flower  gardens  were  gay  with  both 
flowers  and  the  very  popular  herb  tansey.  Landscape  gardening 
was  criticized  for  its  geometric  form  and  stiff  rigidity.  Their 
"starchy  smartness  had  evidently  been  planned  by  the  ladies" 
for  the  gardens  were  laid  out  like  a centerpiece.  In  Norwich, 
a Mr.  Mumford,  who  was  very  extravagant,  had  a head  gardener 
come  from  Holland  and  so  his  garden  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  state.  An  historian  of  Canterbury  boasted  that  his  town  had 
not  yet  attained  to  market  gardens  and  summer  boarders. 

c.  Orchards 

In  the  Fifties  peaches  thrived  in  every  door  yard  in  middle 
and  northern  Connecticut.  So  abundant  were  they  that  pigs 
feasted  on  the  surplus  bushels.  Then  followed  a long  period  of 
misfortune  caused  by  blight,  "yellows"  and  hard  winters  until 
Connecticut  peaches  became  a rarity.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  that  the  industry  was  renewed  with  suc- 
cess. Through  the  efforts  of  J.H.Hale  of  Glastonbury,  the 
first  commercial  peach  orchard  was  planted  in  1875.  Now  near- 
ly 3,000,000  peach  trees  are  grown  in  Connecticut  orchards. 

Just  before  the  Fifties  because  of  a temperance  revival 
when  the  cider  industry  suffered,  there  began  a careful  selec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  variety  of  apples,  Seeknof urther , 
Baldwins  and  Kussets  had  been  grown  for  many  years.  Titus  Gay- 
lord of  Cheshire  had  an  orchard  of  £50  trees  of  "engrafted" 
winter  apples.  The  paper  called  Fountains  published  on  Pearl 
Street  under  the  editorship  of  Benjamin  Hale  of  Glastonbury  was 
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an  important  organ  in  spreading  temperance  propaganda, 

d.  Other  Crops 

This  was  a period  of  raising  various  types  of  farm  prod- 
ucts rather  than  in  specializing  in  a big  product  such  as 
wheat  or  cattle.  The  principal  crop  in  Greenwich  was  potatoes 
where  the  average  yield  was  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Onion  growing  was  carried  on  extensively  in  Fairfield  County. 
When  love  apples  were  first  grown  in  Goshen,  Mr.  Gold  said  that 
people  ate  them  in  France  but  no  one  did  in  Goshen. 

Tobacco  is  the  one  product  which  has  shown  steady  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  its  cultivation.'1'  The  first  tobacco  was 
grown  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  at  Kent  in  1845  and  soon  after 
in  New  Milford,  but  it  was  not  until  1890  that  shade  grown 
tobacco  was  cultivated.  The  Hartford  County  tobacco  farmers 
were  able  to  produce  more  pounds  per  acre  of  their  famous  seed 
leaf  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  have  also 
been  willing  to  endure  disappointments  in  their  fickle  crop 
and  to  shield  it  from  wind,  rain  and  insect  pests,  all  because 
of  the  big  profits  during  the  successful  years.  The  ordinary 
good  crop  yields  from  1800  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  In  1856 
the  growers  were  encouraged  to  put  tobacco  in  a common  ware- 
house in  order  to  avoid  the  speculative  system  of  buying  and 
selling.  By  this  system  of  a common  warehouse  the  growers 

p 

received  from  50  to  75  percent  more  for  their  crops. 


l.Meyer  Jacobstein. The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States. p. 40. 
2. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.415. 
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Corn  became  the  chief  reliance  for  the  dairymen  and  its 
production  increased  steadily. 

The  crop  of  oats  almost  equalled  that  of  corn  but  has  now 
decreased.  The  ’’Golden  West"  in  1850  nearly  monopolized  the 
wheat  industry  and  one  farmer  said  that  his  wheat  weighed 
sixty- two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  In  1850  there  were  38,000 
bushels  of  wheat  raised  annually  in  Connecticut.  Hemp  was  also 
raised  but  to  a small  extent,  only  three  tons  in  1860. 

With  the  exodus  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
to  the  cities  there  was  a noticeable  deterioration  in  the  qual- 
ity of  Connecticut’s  rural  population.  Because  of  this  fact 
and  western  competition  the  state  government  awoke  to  the  neces 
sity  of  taking  the  situation  in  hand,  and  made  plans  for  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  rural  aid.1 

Connecticut  will  never  produce  the  huge  harvests  of  the 
West  but  the  land  will  be  made  to  yield  all  that  human  ingenu- 
ity can  force  from  it. 


l.P.W.Bidwell,”The  Agricultural  Revolution  in  New  England," 
American  Historical  Review.  July  19£1. 
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Chapter  VIII 
Insurance 

1.  Types  of  Insurance 


Ideas  of  insurance  seemed  incredible,  for  the  puritanical 
idea  remained  that  to  insure  ones  life  was  sacriligeous . This 
idea  was  elevated  to  one  of  vast  importance  in  a short  time 
and  people  placed  a valuation  on  their  property  before  they 
did  on  their  lives.  Dr.  Pinckney  Ellsworth  and  James  L.  Howard 
were  both  missionaries  in  the  idea  of  insurance.  Mr.  Howard 
secured  a New  Jersey  policy,  set  up  an  office,  and  began  to 
preach  the  insurance  idea.  Mr.  Guy  R.  Phelps  and  Elisha  Pratt 
gave  him  encouragement.  Connecticut’s  achievenient  in  insurance  gives 
the  state  a notable  record  in  the  world  as  a whole.  It  has  led 
all  states  in  devising  forms  of  insurance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public,  and  is  exceeded  by  but  one  state  in  the  volume  of 
insurance  written.  At  first  it  was  a gamble  but  today  it  has 
scientific  accuracy.  Genius  arid  integrity  have  promoted  Hart- 
ford insurance  for  there  was  no  advantage  of  location,  harbor- 
age or  water  power.  The  success  of  the  business  depended  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  men  who  promoted  the  venture. 

£.  Insurance  Companies 

Most  of  the  leading  companies  had  been  established  by 
1850.  The  Eire  Insurance  Companies  were  the  oldest  and  then 
the  Mutual  Companies  were  established  next.  The  City  Eire  In- 
surance of  Hartford  was  founded  as  a mutual  company  but  in  1851 
resorted  to  stock  company  insurance. 
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The  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in  18 
with  several  sponsors  of  long  experience,  Joseph  B.  Hosmer, 
David  F.  Robinson,  Julius  Catlin,  James  Dixon  and  Tertius  Wads- 
worth. Their  principle  was  to  exercise  greater  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  risks  thus  subordinating  the  volume  of  business  to 
the  quality  of  business.  In  1853  the  Phoenix  started  and  was  a 
success  from  the  beginning.  Nathan  Waterman,  William  Faxon, 
Elisha  Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Morgan  started  the  business.  They 
pushed  to  the  western  part  of  the  country  and  were  the  first  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  1855  the  stock-note  method  had 
been  generally  discarded  and  cash  was  used  instead.  The  New 
England  Fire  and  Marine  was  born  in  Hartford  in  1858  and  sur- 
vived for  a period  of  eight  years. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Charter  Oak  Insurance  Company 
in  1850  there  was  much  enthusiasm,  & r the  board  included, 
Calvin  Day,  Tertius  Wadsworth,  Thomas  Belknap  and  Lucius  F. 
Robinson  with  Gideon  Welles  as  the  first  President.1  The  new 
feature  of  its  business  was  the  insurance  of  husbands  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  wives  and  children.  They  did  a large  and 
high  class  business  but  owing  to  bad  management  the  company 
failed. 

The  City  Insurance  of  New  Haven  was  started  in  1850  by 
Wells  Southvorth. 

In  1853  the  "Aetna  Insurance  Company  Annuity  Fund"  merged 
into  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  with  $150,000  capital* 

1. Charles  W. Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County,  p.363. 
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During  its  first  year  it  issued  5£4  policies.  It  was  the  first 
company  to  introduce  outline  charts  in  1857.  The  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  was  able,  through  its  profits,  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal to  $500,000  in  1857. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Kellogg  of  East  Hartford  the 
Phoenix  Fire  was  organized  in  18541  with  him  as  the  Secretary. 
This  company  paid  in  full  at  the  Chicago  Fire  and  the  announce- 
ment of  it  was  made  by  Governor  Marshall  Jewell  a director  who 
mounted  a soap  box  and  thus  restored  confidence  to  the  people. 
This  company  also  paid  in  full  at  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
Fires . 

The  Merchants  chartered  in  1857  had  the  backing  of  such 
men  as  Samuel  Woodruff,  Ebenezer  Roberts,  Guy  Phelps,  Charles 
Hillyer,  Richard  D.  Hubbard  and  of  Mark  Howard  as  President. 

The  Chicago  loss  was  five  times  the  capital  of  the  company  so 
President  Howard  and  Secretary  Nichols  thereupon  founded  the 
National  Insurance  which  still  exists  today. 

The  North  American  was  established  in  1857  and  lasted  until 
the  Chicago  Fire.  Through  Judge  Bulkeley' s efforts  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  great  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company.  It 
was  first  formed  as  an  appendant  of  the  Aetna  Fire  but  they  kepi 
the  life  and  fire  departments  separate  so  there  was  individual 
incorporation  in  1853  with  the  Judge  as  President.  Austin  Dun- 
ham, Mark  Howard,  John  Warburton,  Simeon  Loomis  and  John  W. 

1. Charles  Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County,  p.355. 

r 


Seymour  helped  in  its  organization.  There  was  no  dearth  of  sub- 
scriptions and  soon  the  company  was  much  over-subscribed.  They 
moved  into  new  quarters  within  six  years  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Central  Row  and  added  the  principle  of  mutuality  to  that  of 
the  stock  company. 

The  Polytechnic  Club  originated  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford  in  1857.  This 
club  met  to  discuss  mechanical  and  scientific  problems  relating 
to  explosions  and  to  find  a cause  instead  of  attributing  an  ac- 
cident to  an  act  of  God.  Assuming  reasonable  construction  they 
decided  that  a periodic  and  frequent  inspection  would  solve  the 
problem.  None  were  insurance  men  but  they  considered  the  possi 
bility  of  adding  an  indemnity  feature  to  the  certifications  al- 
though it  was  not  decided  upon  until  the  period  following  the 
Civil  War. 

Statistics  showed  that  "teetotalers"  lived  longer  so  the 
insurance  rate  to  them  was  decreased  10%  but  difficulty  arose 
in  determining  whether  the  policy  holder  had  kept  the  pledge.1 
Former  Chief  Justice  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Barzillai  Hudson  of 
the  Courant,  Francis  Parsons,  James  B.  Hosner  entered  the  plan 
and  elected  Mr.  Hudson,  President.  The  war  came  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  and  their  President,  Archi- 
bald A.  Welch, continued  to  discriminate  against  drinking  men. 


1. Charles  W. Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County,  p.360. 
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The  Norwalk  Marine  and  Fire  of  1858  progressed  until  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Company  of  Liverpool  acquired  it  to  fur- 
ther its  fast  increasing  American  business.  The  Thomas  Fire 
Insurance  of  Norwich  lasted  from  1859  to  1866.  The  Putnam  Fire 
Insurance  was  started  by  men  who  had  had  little  insurance  ex- 
perience and  failed  as  a result  of  their  losses  caused  by  the 
Chicago  Fire. 

The  Home  of  New  Haven  in  1859  had  not  had  sufficient  start 
to  receive  the  profits  obtained  by  older  companies  and  so  the 
combination  of  the  war  and  their  reckless  methods  ended  in  a 
crash  in  1870. 

The  Bridgeport  Fire  and  Marine  was  involved  in  serious 
financial  difficulties1  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the  New 
York  Law  of  1849.  The  only  really  black  spot  on  the  state’s 
record  was  the  State  Fire  of  New  Haven  which  involved  several 
prominent  b usiness  men  in  its  swindle. 

2.  Slave  Insurance 

Slave  insurance  was  issued  when  the  slaves  were  engaged  in 

such  a hazardous  occupation  as  loading  a ship.  These  were  for 

short  terms  and  a highly  insured  slave  was  always  "killed"  for 

he  was  insured  merely  as  Joe  or  Tom  and  died  on  the  plantation 

2 

or  was  knocked  over  and  drowned  or  beaten  to  death.  Until  1855 
coolies  were  insured  in  a lump  just  as  a cargo  and  the  company 
would  pay  for  the  number  who  died. 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.6,  p.213  . 

2. Trumbull,  The  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  p.513-4. 
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Although  still  in  a period  of  infancy  insurance  companies 
were  developing  rapidly;  failures  were  rare,  and  when  they 
occurred  were  due  to  inexperience  rather  than  other  causes. 

The  state  slowly  elaborated  a system  of  supervision  whereby 
such  corporations  were  brought  under  government  regulation. 
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Chapter  IX 
Banks 

1.  Banking  Lav/s 

The  Connecticut  legislature  followed  the  New  York  law  and 
made  hanking  free  to  all. 

In  1850  a law  was  passed  which  required  that  at  least  50$ 
of  hank  deposits  be  invested  in  loans  on  real  estate,  and 
limited  the  amount  of  a savings  account  for  one  individual  to 
$400. 1 In  1850  a law  was  passed  permitting  the  organization 
of  savings  and  building  associations  which  could  receive  depos- 
its in  the  form  of  stated  payments  on  shares  of  stock  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  in  one  year  from  one  person.  They  were  permit- 
ted to  loan  to  members  at  a stipulated  rate  cf  interest  and 
were  permitted  to  charge  such  a bonus  as  the  parties  agreed 
upon.  They  could  invest  their  funds  in  the  stock  of  the  city 
and  banks  of  this  state  but  those  associations  were  brought 
into  disrepute  because  they  exceeded  their  legal  restrictions. 
They  were  examined  in  1853  and  ordered  disestablished  in  1858. 

Until  1851  no  tax  was  paid  by  the  savings  banks  but  after 
that  year  all  savings  banks  had  to  pay  the  state  annually  a tax 

c 

equal  to  1/8  of  1$  of  their  total  deposits.  In  1857  the  tax 
was  changed  to  3/l6  of  1$  and  in  1859  the  law  was  again  modifie 
to  1/4  of  1$.  In  1852  by  the  passage  of  the  Free  General  Bank- 
ing Law  twenty-four  persons  were  required  to  form  a bank  and 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.5,  p.360  . 

2. Trumbull,  A Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  p.366. 
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one-half  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed  must  be  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  before  business  could  be  commenced.  The  rest 
must  be  paid  within  a year.  Bonds  were  to  be  issued  for  this 
amount  and  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  who  was  empowered 
to  issue  circulating  notes  of  equal  amount.  The  main  object 
of  this  act  was  to  issue  bills  which  would  be  acceptable  for 
their  face  value  throughout  the  United  States.  Several  banks 
were  organized  under  this  Free  Banking  Law,  but  the  law  was 
repealed  in  1855  and  the  banks  incorporated  by  it  were  discon- 
tinued. 

In  1854  the  banks  were  not  allowed  to  have  a surplus  or 
contingent  fund  greater  than  E-i^b  of  deposits. 

In  a passbook  issued  by  the  Newtown  Savings  Bank  in  1855, 
the  statement  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished as  a means  of  safe  investment  for  those  who  had  no  other 
way  of  investing,  and  that  no  amount  was  too  trifling  to  start 
an  account  which  might  grow  to  large  proportions  some  day.  To 
emphasize  this  point  many  banks  were  called  Lime  Savings. 

In  1858  the  comprehensive  Investment  Law  was  passed^which 
stated  that  savings  banks  should  neither  loan  on  nor  purchase 
any  stock,  bonds  or  securities  except  public  stock  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or  of  any  city, 
town  or  borough  in  Connecticut  or  the  cities  of  N ew  York,  Boston, 
Providence  or  Albany.  All  other  investments  were  to  be  on  mort- 
gage security. 

1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.5,  p.367,. 
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2.  Banks 

Three  hanks  were  established,  the  Bank  of  Hartford  County 
in  1852,  the  Charter  Oak  in  1853  and  the  Mercantile  in  1854. 
These  companies  were  allowed  to  keep  their  old  charters  by  psy- 
ing  a 2 $ bonus  in  1855  when  the  unsatisfactory  law  was  repealed,! 
With  the  opening  of  the  West  and  the  Railroad  business  most  of 
the  loans  were  granted  in  Hartford.  They  marked  Connecticut 
bills  for  identification,  locked  them  up  for  future  use  and 
shipped  reimbursement  when  the  currency  came  in  for  redemption. 
The  legislature  stopped  the  protected  circulation  and  allowed 
the  banks  to  loan  out  of  the  state,  but  the  loans  oould  not  ex- 
ceed one  quarter  of  the  capital.  There  was  too  much  speculation 
and  suspended  specie  payment.  The  Connecticut  banks  co-operated 
a great  deal  when  so  many  western  banks  were  closed. 

Seventy- three  banks  of  discount  existed  in  the  state  in 
the  Fifties  and  these  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $21,626,167. 

By  1854  thirty-four  associations  had  begun  operation  under  the 
law  and  by  1856  there  were  fifty.  The  financial  panic  of  1857 
reduced  their  number  to  twenty-seven  and  in  1860  all  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  process  of  liquidation. 

3.  Bank  Frauds 

Bank  frauds  were  discovered  here  as  a part  of  the  panic  of 
1857  which  was  caused  by  railroad  expansion  and  ths  undue  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency.  The  Granite  of  Volunto wn  was  an  ex- 
ample of  non-residents  who  perpetrated  a fraud  in  a town  wrhich 
had  no  establishments  and  little  manufacturing.  State  officials 
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uncovered  the  fraud.  The  Mattatuck  Bank  of  /Vaterbury  was  an- 
other bank  which  had  only  one  legitimate  stock-holder.  A Hew 
York  Company  perpetrated  it  aid  subscribed  for  stock  under  fic- 
titious names  but  the  courts  declared  the  bank  insolvent.  The 
Panic  was  trying  to  Connecticut  banks  but  only  sixteen  were  ob- 
liged to  pass  their  usual  dividnnds  so  high  confidence  was  thus 
placed  in  Connecticut  banks. 

Banks  were  the  most  successful  of  the  early  Connecticut 
corporations;  they  paid  large  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and 
their  bus  ire  ss  was  above  reproach.  The  business  of  finance  was 
an  exclusive  one  and  was  controlled  by  such  men  as  The  Wads- 
worths, Terrys,  and  Caldwells  of  Hartford  and  Benjamin  Talmadge 
of  Litchfield.1 


1.  Purcell,  Connecticut  In  Transition,  pp. 98-111. 
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Chapter  X 
Transportation 

1.  Canal 

Canal  transportation  had  practically  ceased  hy  1848  for 

with  the  growth  of  the  railroad  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  ap 

the  transportation.1  It  is  said  that  the  only  dividend  ever 

paid  was  for  the  grass  mowed  off  the  tow-path  and  that  one  divi- 

2 

dend  was  paid  to  only  one  stockholder.  The  speed  of  travel  was 
not  great  for  it  required  two  days  and  one  night  to  travel  from 
New  Haven  to  Avon  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

2.  Ferry 

Connecticut  was  not  without  its  development  in  various 
types  of  transportation.  A ferry  was  operated  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Hartford  bridge  during  the  freshet  season  until  the 

3 

causeway  was  built  in  1859.°  In  May  1854  there  occurred  the 

biggest  freshet  since  the  Jefferson  Flood  of  1801.  There  had 

been  a late  cold  spring  with  much  snow  in  the  North  and  when 

the  mercury  rose  rapidly  in  April  the  river  rose  two  inches  an 

hour,  until  it  reached  the  flood  proportions  of  twenty -nine  feet 

and  ten  inches.  After  a terrific  electrical  storm  the  rain  fell 

in  torrents  for  three  days.  The  Coodsell  with  a cargo  of  1600 

bushels  of  corn  lay  at  Warehouse  Point  from  Friday  to  Monday 

waiting  to  unload.  Families  near  the  river  deserted  their  homes. 
I “ 

1.  Lewis  S. Mills,  The  Story  of  Connecticut,  p.303. 

2.  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Papers , III,  76. 

3.  George  E. Wright,  Crossing  the  Connecticut,  p.18. 
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The  railroads  were  inundated  thus  making  it  impossible  to  run 
trains,  and  the  highways  so  flooded  that  the  business  men  of 
Windsor  Locks  who  had  notes  coming  due  chartered  the  Goodsell 
after  unloading  it.  Anyone  could  go  to  Hartford  for  twenty- 
five  cents  because  of  the  novelty  of  that  means  of  travel.  As 
they  approached  Hartford  two  men  were  sent  ahead  to  open  the 
draw  and  the  boat  sailed  around  to  the  east  and  steamed  up  State 
Street  to  Dr.  Bull's  Drug  Store  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Front 
Streets.  The  human  cargo  alighted  on  terra  firma  once  more. 

The  following  August  the  water  was  the  lowest  ever  and  even  an 
empty  boat  could  not  get  up  the  flats.1 

3.  Steamboat 

Steamboat  Companies  flourished  for  a time  around  Connecti- 
cut and  their  schedules  were  published  in  the  Hartford  Courant. 

A steamer  leaving  Hartford  at  eight  and  one-half  o'clock  in  the 
morning^thus  giving  the  railroad  passengers  time  to  get  to 
Cricket's  Landing  from  the  Depot,  would  arrive  at  Middletown  at 
ten  o'clock,  Saybrook  at  one  o'clock.  Hew  London  at  two  o'clock 
and  would  arrive  at  Greenport  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after*- 
noon.  Hartford  and  Springfield  were  also  cn  the  new  steamer 
route  to  Holyoke.  A daily  line  ran  between  Hartford  and  New  Yorl: 
and  a line  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  was  operated  daily 
at  eight  and  one-half  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  the  steamer  Champion  plied.  In  1856  Elm  City  was 
built  for  the  New  Haven  Steamboat  Company.  The  Bridgeport  was 

1. George  E.  Wright  , Crossing  the  Connectiaut.  p.18. 
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the  first  boat  of  any  size  operating  between  Hartford  and  New 
York,  and  it  continued  its  trips  from  1857  to  1889. 

After  the  steamer  Lexington  burned  and  sank  off  Bridgeport 
with  a loss  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives, ^ and  with  the 
decrease  in  passenger  and  freight  rates, the  people  of  the  state 
began  to  believe  the  rivers  and  canals  were  more  useful  for 
water  power  than  for  transportation. 

4.  Horse  Cars 

The  Horse  Railroad  entered  Connecticut  when  the  Hartford 
and  'Wethersfield  Horse  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1859  to 
accommodate  the  cities. 

5.  Railroads 

By  1850  the  country  had  passed  through  the  hectic  period 
in  which  men  had  a veritable  mania  for  railroads.  Local  jeal- 
ousies arose  to  aid  the  cause  of  vested  interests  especially 
when  some  Hartford  men  b lieved  that  the  railroad  would  divert 
all  of  their  business  to  New  Haven.  Others  feared  that  rail- 
roads would  produce  mammoth  cities  where  the  joy  of  the  country 
side  would  be  destroyed.  Its  defenders  voiced  their  opinion 
until  the  railroad  won  the  argument. 

a.  Names  of  Railroads 

The  railroad  developed  so  that  the  lines  operating  in  the 
Fifties  extended  from  Willimantic  to  Hartford,  Hartford  to 
Bristol,  Willimantic  to  Providence,  and  Bristol  to  Waterbury.^ 

1. Letter  written  by  Edward  Ihitmgnfi 

£. General  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
Second  Annual  Report.  Hartford,  1855, p. 11.  * 
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With  the  shift  of  population  and  the  use  of  stage  coaches  such 
towns  as  Litchfield  became  unimportant.  Early  jealousies  led 
to  consolidation  and  the  formation  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

In  1847  an  agreement  was  made  to  last  from  1849-1869  that 
trains  would  run  between  New  Yorkand  the  Chapel  Street  Station 
in  New  Haven  with  a southern  terminus  at  Belle  Dock,  New  Haven. 

The  Northampton  Road  was  opened  to  Plainville  from  New  Haven 

. 

in  1848  where  people  connected  by  boat  or  rail  from  other 
t points.  The  New  London  Railroad  of  1850  running  to  Norwich  and 
then  to  Willimantic  and  Palmer  was  the  first  to  receive  aid  from 
a city,  but  no  dividends  were  ever  received. 

In  1851  the  Middletown  Railroad  was  ten  miles  long  and  ex- 
tended between  Middletown  and  Berlin.  In  1852  the  Middlesex 
and  Hartford  County  Railroad  ran  trains  from  Saybrook  to  Hart- 
ford and  later  re-organized  as  the  Hartford  and  Connecticut 
Valley  Railroad. 

In  1852  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad  advertised  that 
Waterbury  car  ventilators  were  used  in  their  cars  and  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

In  1852  the  New  York,  Housatonic  and  Northern  Railroad 


was  chartered  to  connect  the  Harlem  Railroad  at  White  Plains, 
New  York  and  at  Brookfield,  Connecticut  wi+h  the  Housatonic. 

The  idea  was  to  take  all  traffic  from  the  west  and  New  York  and 


i 

pass  it  on  to  New  England  through  the  Housatonic  Road. 
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The  Mew  Haven  and  Hew  London  Railroad  was  organized  in 
185E  and  the  trains  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  at  Saybrook 
on  a steam  ferry  boat.  This  railroad  merged  w ith  the  New  Londoh 
and  Stonington  in  1857. 

In  1854  the  Hartford  - Providence  Railroad  was  opened  and 

in  18551  ran  trains  through  to  tfaterbury  but  the  company  was 

surrendered  to  the  trustees  in  1858.  The  Hartford  and  Fishkill 

Railroad  operated  daily  to  and  from  Stonington,  Providence  and 
2 

Newport  with  trains  connecting  at  New  London  for  Mystic. 

The  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Road  was  also  oper- 
ating in  the  Fifties  with  122.5  miles  of  road  from  Providence 
to  Waterbury.  In  1858  the  road  was  completed  from  Stonington 
to  New  London  and  as  it  ran  along  the  shore  of  the  sound  it 
was  called  the  "Shore  Line". 

6.  Express  Company 

The  Adams  Express  Company  consolidated  by  merging  several 
companies  in  1854. 

7.  Turnpike  Companies 

As  the  use  and  ownership  of  carriages  became  more  common, 
the  desire  for  turnpike  roads  increased  just  as  the  desire  for 
better  highways  inc reased  w ith  the  advent  and  development  of 
the  motor  vehicle,  and  sixty-nine  turnpike  companies  were  being 
operated  in  1850.  The  stock  of  any  Turnpike  Company  paid 
tribute  when  the  owner  received  6%  upon  the  investment.  The 

1. Forrest  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State, vol.3 
E. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut. p.484.  ,p^.290 

3. Forrest  Morgan, Connect icut  as  a Colony  and  as  a State ,p.E94. 
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state  was  well  covered  by  this  system  in  1853  for  they  con- 
structed highways  and  bridges  for  the  consideration  of  the 
right  to  collect  tolls  at  the  toll-gates  and  bridges. 


b.  Kailroad  Development 

The  biggest  of  freight  engines  in  1854  was  listed  as 
forty  tons  but  the  size  is  more  than  double  that  today.1  The 
danger  of  wooden  cars  was  discussed  but  the  substitution  of 
iron  was  not  considered  worth  while.  Some  cars  were  heated  in 
the  winter  by  a stove  in  the  middle  of  the  car  but  in  case  of 
accident  the  car  usually  caught  fire.  Doors  for  entrance  were 
on  the  sides  much  as  some  subways  of  today  and  air-brakes  were 
unknown  in  the  Fifties. 

Sleeping  cars  were  patented  in  1856  and  Wagner  cars  were 
the  first  to  be  used  in  Connecticut.  George  11.  Pullman  who  was 
one  of  the  most  painful  sleepers  on  the  old  berths  perfected 
a new  one.  He  hinged  the  upper  berth  and  provided  a depository 
for  mattresses  which  had  previously  been  piled  at  the  end  of 
the  coach.  There  was  some  opposition  because  farmers  complainei 
that  the  engines  fr  i ghtened  their  sheep  and  the  smoke  blackenei 
the  wool. 


c.  Statistics 

In  the  1855  report  of  the  General  Assembly  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporations  operatirg  railroads  in  Connecticut 
was  listed  as  $23,675,838  and  the  indebtedness  was  $12,165,456. 


18. 


1. Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.5,  p.497 
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The  various  companies  operated  772  miles  of  road  of  which  590 
miles  were  within  the  state. ^ The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  was  $29,505,662.75  or  $35,000  to  $40,000  a mile  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  was  575  besides  2088  clerks.  The 
equipment  consisted  of  118  locomotives,  208  passenger  cars  and 
1615  freight  cars. 

No  pecuniary  aid  had  been  given  towards  their  construction 
except  in  a few  cases  where  the  company  had  been  relieved  of 
taxation  for  a stated  period. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  Connecticut  in  1854 
was  2,958,698  as  compared  to  the  86,166,166  carried  in  1923. 

In  1854  the  fare  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  was  $1.87  as 
compared  to  the  fare  of  $2.24  in  1924  but  the  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  must  also  be  considered. 

The  time-tables  of  the  different  railroads  covered  one  and 

p 

one-half  columns  of  the  newspaper  each  evening. 

d.  Railroad  Frauds 

This  railroad  development  was  not  without  fraud.  Robert 
Schuyler,  President  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  a dealer  in 
stock,  sold  17,752  shares  of  railroad  stock  beyond  the  author- 
ized number.  In  1854  he  admitted  his  guilt  and  fled  the  country 
and  was  never  brought  back  for  trial.  The  company  had  kept  no 
bank  account  and  merely  depended  upon  Schuyler  who  deposited 
funds  in  his  brokerage  firm,  and  when  the  railroad  needed  money 
drew  it  out.  The  railroad  commissioners  asked  for  some  legisla- 
1. Osborn, History  of  Connecticut.  vol.5,p.497 

2.Courant,  August  1852.  
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Chapter  XI 
Cone lusion 

Connecticut  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  Land  of 
Steady  Habits  but  this  appellation  is  true  and  not  fictitious. 
It  has  been  progressive,  although  conservative  rather  than 
radical,  for  its  people  have  had  a wholesome  respect  for  the 
value  of  experience  in  acquiring  progress.  It  has  always 
stood  for  vigorous  individualism  and  intense  pride  in  financial 
independence  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual  mind.  With 
these  has  been  the  trait  of  a strong  insistence  upon  the  im- 
portance of  education  coupled  with  a still  stronger  religious 
spirit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Connecticut  can  serve  the 
nation  better  than  by  continuing  to  exemplify  these  traits  and 
by  continuing  to  merit  its  designation  as  the  Land  of  Steady 
Habits . 
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SUMMARY 


A Social  and  economic  History  of  Connecticut  1850-1860 

This  History  of  Connecticut  deals  with  the  social  and 
economic  trends  from  1850  to  1860.  Included  in  the  social 
development  is  the  subject  of  the  customs  of  the  period  both 
in  dress  and  mode  of  living.  Then  the  education  of  the  period 
is  discussed  from  the  Grammar  schools,  High  schools,  and  col- 
leges, to  the  schools  for  Special  Training,  and  the  schools 
for  educating  JNegroes  and  Chinese,  Along  with  the  secular 
education  is  the  sacred  education  in  both  churches  and  schools. 
Hospitals  and  state  institutions  such  as  that  for  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  deaf,  pauper,  orphan  and  prisoner  are  described^ 

Cultural  life  in  literature  and  art  is  discussed  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  Connecticut  on  public  opinion  of  the 
period. 

In  the  field  of  economics  the  contributions  of  this  state 
to  the  country  are  varied.  Connecticut  accomplished  much  in 
developing  the  textile  industry  in  cotton,  woolen  and  silk, 
its  manufactured  products  included  sewing  machines,  hardware 
of  all  types,  silver,  pins  and  rubber  goods.  Although  Connec- 
ticut is  primarily  a manufacturing  state,  it  has  developed  its 
orchards  and  grown  miscellaneous  garden  products. 

Connecticut  and  especially  Hartford  is  responsible  for 
pioneering  in  the  insurance  business  and  its  development  in 
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the  decade  between  1850  and  1860  is  shown. 

This  paper  thus  gives  a social  and  economic  background  for 
the  further  study  of  the  history  of  the  State. 
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